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Going  to  Build 
or  Remodel? 


Let  LOUDEN 
BARN  PLANS 
Save  You  Time 
and  Money 


THE  SERVICE  WE  OFFER  YOU. 

The  Louden  Architectural  Department  is  composed  of  skilled  draftsmen  and 
architects  who  for  years  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  the  study  of  barn  archi- 
tecture. That's  why  they  are  better  fitted  than  even  the  most  skilled  general  prac- 
ticing architects  to  give  you  expert  advice  and  assistance  on  barn  construction  prob- 
lems. They  can  help  you  get  a  better  barn  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  one  that  will 
exactly  meet  your  needs. 

We  make  no  charge  for  preliminary  plans  and  suggestions,  or  for  advisory  ser- 
vice. For  complete  working  plans  and  specifications  a  nominal  charge  is  made  to 
cover  actual  cost  of  production. 

Write  today  for  further  information  about  Louden  Barn  Plan  Service. 

OUR  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS 

LOUDEN  BARN  PLANS  contains  the  most  valuable  collection  of  practical  barn 
plans  ever  assembled  in  book  form.  It  treats  thoroughly  every  phase  of  modern  barn 
construction;  drainage,  concrete  work,  strength  of  materials,  roof  construction,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  etc.,  etc.  The  publisher 's  price  of  LOUDEN  BAEN  PLANS  is  $1.00. 
It's  free  to  you  if  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel. 

Don't  Fail  to  Get  This  Valuable  Book.  It's  Stored  with  Prac- 
tical, Money-Saving  Information  Every  Barn  Builder  Needs. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  or  mail  us  a  postal  today. 

LOUDEN  SANITARY  BARN  EQUIMENT 

If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel  you  will  be 
interested  in  Louden  barn  equipment,  the  largest 
and  most  complete  line  of  modern,  sanitary,  time 
and  labor-saving  barn  furniture  made. 

We  can  equip  your  barn  from  basement  to 
ridgepole.  Check  the  catalogs  you  are  interested 
in,  and  mail  the  coupon  today;  you  might  forget 
it  tomorrow. 


I.OUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

6403    Briggs    Ave.,    Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  free  of  charge  i 
copy  of  your  book,  LOUDEN  BARN  PLANS.  I 

pect  to  f^Silael  ^^^^  ^  " 

wide.    I  will  keep  cows,  horses. 

Please  send  me  also  the  following  catalogs:   feed 

and  litter  carriers,   stalls  and  stanchions, 

 barn  door  hangers,   hay  tools. 

Name   

Town  

R.  F.  D   State  


LOUDEN: 
BARN 
PL  AN  51 


L'judf.n  .^ArriineftY  Company 
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TRADE  rURKJ 


Clover  Leaf  Lime 

HYDRATE  OR  CARBONATE 

Is  ground  from  rock  high  in  calcium  and  is  finished  and  packed  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  needed  on  the  soil.  If  stored  in  a  dry  place  it  cannot  deteriorate,  so 
making  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  haul  it  from  the  railroad  at  any  time  and  store 
for  use  when  needed. 

Clover  Leaf  Carbonate  can  be  had  in  either  bulk  or  sacks  and  Clover  Leaf 
Hydrate  in  sacks  only. 

A  Lime  Spreader  That  Can^t  Clog 

Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  finding  a  good  method  of  spreading  lime.  We 
feel  we  have  solved  this  in  our  CAN'T  CLOG  SPREADER.  Its  chief  feature  is 
a  force  feed  so  built  that  it  is  impossible  to  clog.  It  can  be  used  to  broadcast  oats, 
barley,  soy  beans,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  spreading  lime  and  other  fertilizers. 

Send  for  folders,  giving  analysis  of  our  products  and  full  descripiton  of  the 
spreader. 

The  O.  C.  Barber  Mining  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

Oourtland  Bldg.,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


The  Neverburst 
Tile  Silo 


WATER-PROOF  ACID-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF  STORM-PROOF 

And  John  Hostetler,  of  Berlin,  Ohio, 
puts  up  another  Neverburst  tile  silo.  There 
is  a  reason  why — it  is  built  out  of  hollow, 
thoroughly  vitrified,  salt  glazed  clay  tile, 
which  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture, 
guaranteed  for  five  years  to  resist  silage 
pressure  and  any  changes  in  temperature; 
is  also  guaranteed  against  storms.  Rein- 
forced with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar 
space  l%x3%  inches  where  band  is  laid  in 
mortar. 

Erect  a  Neverburst  Tile  Silo  and  you 
will  be  proud  of  it.  Send  for  Catalog  A 
and  prices. 

The  Finzer  Bros.  Clay  Co. 

SUGARCREEK,  OHIO. 

Representatives  Wanted. 
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OTASH 

is  food  for  thought 
as  well  as  for  crops 
this  year. 

When  shipments  were  interrupted  by  the  war,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  was  enough  Potash  on  hand  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide two  and  three  per  cent  Potash  in  mixed  fertilizers  for  this 
spring's  trade.  Some  manufacturers  had  more  than  enough  for 
these  percentages. 

Since  then  minor  sources  of  Potash  have  been  fully  utilized,  and 
additional  shipments  from  the  usual  source  are  still  being  received. 
i  The  supply  is  below  normal,  but  this  need  not  prevent  farmers 
securing  some  Potash  in  their  fertilizers,  nor  should  it  lead  farmers 
to  decide  not  to  use  fertilizers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  return  to  the  out-of-date  goods  without 
Potash,  although  some  authorities  may  try  to  **wish"  them  on  us. 

We  have  not  used  enough  Potash  in  the  past.  The  largest  annual 
import  of  Potash  was  only  one-seventieth  of  the  Potash  taken  from 
the  soil  by  our  1914  corn  crop  and  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  Potash  lost 
every  year  in  drainage  water. 

Spring  crops  use  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  Potash  as  Phos- 
phoric Acid.  Get  as  much  Potash  in  the  fertilizer  as  possible.  A 
few  firms  are  offering  to  furnish  from  four  to  ten  per  cent. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Potash.  It  may  be  harder  to  get  just 
now,  but  POTASH  PAYS. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Oncago,  McCormick  Block  San  Francisco,  25  California  St. 

Adonta,  Empire  Bldg.  Savannah,  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 

New  Orleans.  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg. 


Please  iiKMiMon 
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Alfalfa  and  Clover  Are  Profit  Crops 

A  Turned-under  Cloved  Sod  Invariably  Assures  a 

Bumper  Crop  of  CORN 

For  success  with  any  crop  there  should  be  in  the 
soil  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  humus.  The  best, 
easiest,  cheapest  way  to  get  these  necessary  ele- 
ments is  to  grow  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch.  Soy  Beans 
or  Cow  Peas,  inoculated  with 


tt^Jhe  Improved  German  Soil  koculaton  Nol»be-Hiltner  Process^ 


NITRAGiFj 

^  ■         >J  ■  -   ■  TRADE  MARK  REG-p  DEC.6. 1898  Wa  3Z2IZ 


PURE  CUl-XURt. 

THE  SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMEf 


Alfalfa— 
Not 
Inoculated. 


"Nitragin"  is  the  trade-mark  name  for  the  germ 
that  acts  on  the  legume  root,  draws  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  converts  it  into  plant  food.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  uniform  "catch;"  the  crop  grows  quickly; 
it  is  strong,  hard}^  and  healthy — deep-rooted — rich 
in  food  value.  Meanwhile  your  soil  gTows  richer 
for  the  nourishment  of  succceeding  crops. 

A  green  manure  crop  inoculated  with  "Nitragin" 
Pure  Culture  provides  a  richer  humus  in  far  greater 
volume  than  a  non-inoculated  legume. 

Inoculate  all  Legume  seed  Avith  "Nitragin"  Pure 
Culture.    Easy  to  apply;  a  boy  can  do  it. 


Get  the  Original,  with  the  Armour  Oval  Label 

This  is  the  original  Pure  Culture — discovered  by 
Nobbe  and  Hiltner,  famous  German  bacteriologists.  It 
has  been  perfected  by  twenty  years  of  scientific  test- 
ing. The  germs  come  to  you  packed  in  a  granular 
food^ — in  a  ventilated  can — the  safe  and  satisfactory 
way. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  with  proofs 
and  endorsements  by  eminent  agricultural  authorities. 

Prices  per  can:  Garden  size,  $1;  acre  size,  $2;  5-acre  size, 
Chicago.    Express  extra.    Parcel  post,  10c  per  acre  extra. 

Order  "Nitragin"  from  your  Seed  or  Fertilizer  Dealer  and  save  postage 
and  express  charges. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  U.S.Yards,  Chicago 


0.  B. 
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You're  Going  to  Lime  This  Spring 

And  you  will  certainly  want  to  use  the  lime  which  is 
the  best  and  least  expensive. 

MARBLE  CLIFF 

Agricultural  Ground  Limestone 

has  the  right  elements  and  by  proper  application  will 
bring  the  best  results.  It  is  economical  because  of  its 
well  balanced  properties  and  advantageous  freight 
charges. 

Send  for  Analysis  and  Prices  direct  to 

THE  MARBLE  CLIFF  QUARRIES  CO. 

Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Home  Mixed  Fertilizers 

SAVES  MONEY  ::  BETTER  CROPS 

The  purchase  and  home  mixing  of  fertilizer  material  saves  from 
$4.00  to  $8.00  per  ton.  Then,  too,  you  know  the  sources  of  plant  food 
are  genuine  and  the  best.  No  room  for  fraud.  Home  mixing  is  urged  by 
all  Experiment  Stations,  Argicultural  Colleges,  Institute  Lecturers,  etc. 

We  are  the  largest  importers  and  distributors,  and  the  pioneers  of 
home  mixing.  "We  carry  full  stocks  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potashes,  Acid 
Phosphate,  Bone,  Tankage,  genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Basic  Slag,  etc.,  at 
all  principal  points  at  all  time  for  prompt  shipment.  Write  for  quota- 
tions and  our  booklet  on  "HOME  MIXING— HOW  AND  WHY." 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 

McCune  Bldg.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

STUDENTS :  See  Stanley  Sink,  1612  Highland  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
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f    Time  and  again  I  have  proved  the  value 
of  Sal- Vet  for  all  stock — Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses 
and  Cattle.  I  will  prove  to  you  its  value  as  a  worm 
destroyer  and  stock  conditioner.  I  don't  want 
\  a  penny  down  —  simply  feed  Sal-Vet  60 
days  at  my  risk  —  then  pay  if  I  have  made 
good  my  claims.  I  don't  want  a  cent 
until  you  have  fed  Sal- Vet  and 
seen  with  your  own  eyes 
what  it  will  do  for  your 
stock  —  how  it  will 
^     make  them 
thrifty, 
sleek  and 

John  C.  Mills,  Preston,  Minn.,  \  healthy. 

Vice-Pres.  Minnesota  Cattle  "^  \ 

Breeders'  Association,  writes:  -3 
^^^^^^^^^^         "We  like  your  Sal- Vet  very  much,  having  used  it 
■■■■■^^^■i     for  over  a  year  with  the  best  of  results." 

A.  H.  Nokes,  Springfield,  111.,  Treas.  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders' 
Association  of  Illinois,  says: 

"Will  say  that  we  like  Sal- Vet  fine.  It  is  just  the  thing  to  keep  stock  in 
fine,  thrifty  condition.   This  has  been  our  experience  with  it." 


m 


The  Great 
Destroyer 


TThe  Great  ,  < 
Live  Stock  f 
Conditioner 


— is  not  a  feed,  but  a  medicated  salt  that  rids  all  farm  animals  of  blood- 
sucking, disease-breeding  worms — makes  stock  thrive  faster,  look  better, 
act  better.   Animals  in  healthy  condition  are  much  less  liable  to  disease, 
than  when  "worm-ridden"  and  run-down.   Try  Sal-Vet  at  my  risk — let 
♦      me  prove  it's  value  on  your  stock. 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  I'll  ship  you 
^      enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  your  stock  for  60  days.   Simply  pay  the  freight 
•    A     charges  on  arrival,  feed  as  directed.   At  the  end  of  60  days  report 
'o/'^<<^<  '  A  ▼  ^     results.   If  Sal-Vet  does  not  do  all  I  claim,  I'll  cancel  the  charge 
^        —you  won't  owe  me  a  penny. 

^       SIDNEY  R.  FEIL, 
%,    ^  President 


THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Dept.  AS  Cleveland,  0. 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  LABEL 

on  all  SAL -VET 
Packages.  Don't 
be  deceived  by  im- 
itations. 

Don't  buy  "Sal" 
this  or  "Sal"  that. 
Get  the  original 
genuine  SAL-VET. 


PRICES 


40  pounds  %  2.25 

100  pounds   5.00 

200  pounds   9.00 

300  pounds   13.00 

500  pounds   21.12 

No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  on  this 
60  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold  by  peddlers 
nor  in  bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  SAL- VET 
packages.  Shipments  for  60  days'  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  SAL- VET  for  each  sheep 
or  hog,  and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of 
cattle,  as  near  as  we  can  come  without 
breaking  regula^ized^ack^es^^^^^^^ 
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International  Harvester 
Oil  Engines— Mogul— Titan 


^HE  man  who  buys  an  engine  without  knowing 


engines,  takes  a  chance.  He  cannot  know 
whether  he  has  the  best  engine  for  his  work  or  not,  un- 
less he  knows  engines  and  can  make  comparisons. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  take  the  I  H  C  oil  engine — recognized 
as  standard  in  its  construction;  study  its  every  feature  closely,  and 
use  it  as  a  basis  of  comparison  when  looking  at  other  engines.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  choose  correctly  the  best  engine  for  the  particular 
work  you  want  your  engine  to  do. 

I  H  C  oil  engines — Mogul  and  Titan — are  made  in  all  sizes  from 
1  to  50-horse  power  and  in  every  approved  style — stationary,  skid- 
ded, portable,  tank  and  hopper-cooled,  vertical  and  horizontal. 
They  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene  and  even  lower  grade  oils,  and 
on  gas  or  alcohol. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  engine,  the  engine  is  not  all  you  get  for 
your  money.  Our  service  is  worth  knowing  about.  Get  acquainted 
with  an  I  H  C  engine  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  nearest  dealer 
where  they  are  sold.  Ask  him  for  one  of  our  interesting  catalogues 
or  write  to  us  for  one. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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For  one  of  his  three  yearly  crops,  the  owner  of  this  greenhouse 
grows  tomato  plants — selected,  sturdy  stock,  and  sells 
to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Farm  Inside  As  Well  As  Out 

Do  some  intensive  fanning  and  get  three  times  the 
number  of  crops  you  do  in  your  extensive  farming. 


BUILD  one  of  our  greenhouses,  one 
of  our  thoroughly  practical  kinds 
with  no  fuss  and  frills,  simply  a 
straightaway,  thoroughly  well-built,  en- 
during glass  enclosure  for  your  garden. 
Then  raise  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
or  strawberries.  You  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty to  market  them  and  the  price 
average  will  net  you  a  nice,  snug  profit 
each  year.     Get  a  good  man  for  your 


foreman,  then  in  the  Winter  keep  on 
your  regular  Summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you  can 
keep  your  good  men  all  the  year  round, 
[ind  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  your 
Jabor  problem.  Incidentally  you  will 
niake  money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion with  you.  Send  for  our  Commer- 
cial Greenhouse  Catalog. 


New  York, 
42  nd  St.  Building. 

Cliicago, 
Rookery  Building. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston, 
Tremont  Building. 

Rochester, 
Granite  Building. 
Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 
FACTORIES: 


Philadelphia, 
Franklin  Bank  Building. 
Cleveland, 
Swetland  Building. 


Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  HI. 
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Polk  System 
Silos 

American  farmers  have  gone  SILO- 
SANE.  When  they  were  refusing  to  build 
silos,  when  they  were  experimenting  with 
little,  low,  ramshackle,  tumbledown  silos, 
full  of  angles  and  cracks  and  regrets — 
then  they  were  SILO-MAD. 

Today  there  are  two  kinds  of  American 
farmers,  silo-wise  farmers  and  otherwise 
farmers.  The  silo-wise  farmers  are  stead- 
ly  demanding  tall,  substantial  silos,  built 
of  everlasting  monolithic  concrete;  for 
they  know  that  PERMANENT,  EVER- 
SERVICEABLE  STRUCTURES  ARE 
TRULY  ECONOMICAL.  The  other- 
wise farmers  are  getting  along  with — 
well,  that  is  none  of  our  funeral. 


YOUR  FARM  is  not  fully  equipped 
unless  it  boasts  a  POLK  SYSTEM  SILO 
or  a  battery  of  them.  The  only  difference 
between  a  POLK  SYSTEM  SILO  and 
ETERNITY  is  that  the  POLK  SYSTEM 
SILO  has  a  beginning. 

Polk  -  Genung  -  Pol  k 
Company 

FOET  BRANCH,  INDIANA. 


•They  are  not  hiult  of  pieces,  and  they  cannot  go  to  pieces." 
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Results  Are  What 
Count ! 


W.  G.  &  L.  S.  Griffith,  of  McNabb,  111.,  breeders  of  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  and  Griffith's  Early  Dent  Corn,  wrote  us  on  Feb.  16,  1914,  as 
follows : 

''Three  years  ago  we  tried  a 
Tower  and  since  have  discarded 
all  other  makes  in  favor  of  the 
Tower.  We  find  for  early  cul- 
tivation we  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  with  other 
cultivators.  For  the  season's 
cultivating  they  have  proven 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
field  in  proper  condition.  Tow- 
ers are  a  sure  means  of  saving 
corn  roots  and  conserving 
moisture." 

Messrs.  Griffith  won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  in  1912.  In  1913  their  seedhouse  burned,  and  that  year  John  W. 
Rapp,  of  LaMoille,  111.,  an  exclusive  Tower  user  for  twenty  years,  won 
the  Champion  Sweepstakes  and  First  Prize  for  the  Northern  Division. 

In  1914  Mr.  Griffith  was  again 
the  winner  of  these  prizes.  Re- 
sults like  these  prove  our  claims. 

For  Particulars,  See  Dealer 
or  Write 

THE 

J.  D.  Tower 
&  Sons  Co. 

MENDOTA,  ILLINOIS. 


t: 
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Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth  That  Shall  He  Also  Reap. 

Why  Reap  Smut? 

The  Simplest  Smut  Machine  in  Existence. 
No  Power  Required,  No  Cranks  to  Turn,  No  Cogs,  No  Wheels, 
No  Pulleys,  No  Belts,  No  Chains,  No  Oil. 

Cummer  Automatic 
Seed  Grain  Smut  Machine 

Has  Harnessed  the  Laws  of  Gravitation  and  is 
Made  to  Serve  the  Farmer. 


'Weight— Crated,  65  lbs. 

EVERY  BUYER  A  BOOSTER 

In  one  hour  you  can  treat  all  the  grain  several  drills  can 
sow  in  a  day. 

Treats  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Flax,  Alfalfa,  Corn,  Timo- 
thy, Clover,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds.  Pays  for  itself  on  10 
acres  of  Grain. 


COUPON. 

Cummer  Mfg.  Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich. : 

Kindly  forward  me  Information  and  Booklet  on  How 
to  Treat  Grain  on  Your  Cummer  Automatic  Smut  Machine 

I  am  troubled  with  Smut  in  Grain.  O.A.S. 

CUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  Cadillac,  Michigan 
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THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  FARMING 

G.  F.  WARREN 
Professor  of  Farm  Management,  Cornell  University 


FOR  long  ages  men  have  been  study- 
ing the  needs  of  plants  and  animals 
and  have  become  more  and  more  skill- 
ful in  their  production.  For  a  genera- 
tion scientific  men  have  giving  their 
best  energies  to  the  problems  of  plant 
and  animal  growth.  These  ages  of  ex- 
perience and  years  of  research  have 
resulted  in  a  large  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  make  plants 
grow  and  animals  thrive. 

But  in  recent  years  other  problems 
have  come  up  for  solution.  The  farmer 
no  longer  stops  with  producing  food 
and  clothing  enough  for  his  own  family. 
He  produces  and  buys  and  sells.  He 
must  now  apply  business  principles  to 
his  work  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 

The  ever  changing  prices  of  land, 
labor  and  crops  make  the  application  of  . 
economic  principles  a  difficult  matter. 
The  principles  themselves  are  not  well 
understood,  but  even  when  the  prin- 
ciples are  known  their  application  to 
changing  conditions  is  not  easy.  Alfalfa 
hay  has  the  same  effect  on  a  cow  that 
it  had  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  hav- 
ing the  hay  the  problem  of  whether  to 
sell  it  or  feed  it,  if  fed  whether  it 
should  be  to  sheep  or  to  cows,  and  if 
fed  to  cows  whether  the  product  should 
be  market  milk,  butter  or  beef;  are 
questions  that  involve  the  interplay  of 
many  economic  laws. 

Thus  far  most  of  the  scientific  teach- 
ing and  investigation  in  agriculture 
have  dealt  with  the  biological  aspects 


of  the  problem.  What  is  best  for  the 
plant  or  best  for  the  animal  has  usually 
received  the  primary  consideration,  and 
all  too  frequently  these  have  been  the 
only  consideration.  All  this  work  has 
been  good.  We  can  never  know  enough 
about  the  laws  of  nature.  But  for  the 
practical  farmer  it  is  not  sufficient. 

While  all  this  investigation  has  been 
going  on  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature, 
farmers  and  some  students  have  been 
devoting  time  to  the  laws  of  economics 
or  laws  of  business.  Many  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  of 
economics  are  now  well  known  by  farm- 
ers though  not  always  expressed  in  the 
best  form. 

Unfortunately  the  specialist  in  crop 
or  animal  production  has  frequently, 
perhaps  usually,  been  so  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  he 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  equally  import- 
ant scientific  laws  that  control  business. 
As  a  result  the  specialist  is  constantly 
puzzled  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
farmer  has  come  to  apply  the  recom- 
mendations that  seem  to  him  to  be  es- 
sential for  success.  He  has  failed  to 
see  the  other  set  of  forces  involved. 
This  error  has  now  come  to  permeate 
the  vast  majority  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Many  persons  consider 
fanners  to  be  stupid  or  stubborn  be- 
cause they  do  not  adopt  methods  that 
appear  to  have  been  amply  demion-: 
strated  as  best  for  the  crop  or  animal, 
when  a  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
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tempering  effects  of  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness would  show  that  the  farmer  was 
right. 

The  time  has  now  come  Avhen  we  must 
recognize  that  recommendations  for 
farming  can  never  be  scientific  until  the 
science  of  business  as  well  as  the  science 
of  nature  is  recognized. 

It  never  pays  a  farmer  who  produces 
for  the  wholesale  market  to  farm  in  the 
manner  that  is  best  for  the  crop  or 


easy  it  is  to  feed  a  cow  so  as  to  make 
the  milk  too  costly.  An  extra  pound 
of  butter  on  an  advanced  registry  rec- 
ord may  be  worth  $100.  The  problem 
in  such  a  case  is  all  biological,  but  when 
butter  is  produced  to  sell  on  the  mar- 
ket the  problem  of  how  much  butter  it 
will  pay  to  have  the  cow  give  is  ten 
times  more  difficult  than  the  problem  of 
what  is  best  for  the  cow. 

The  colleges  can  never  do  anything 
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animal.  Only  when  he  is  to  get  some 
prize  does  it  pay  to  do  what  has  been 
shown  to  be  best  from  that  standpoint. 

For  a  long  time  the  farmer  has  been 
told  that  he  should  feed  his  yearling 
steers  so  as  to  keep  them  sleek  at  all 
times.  But  the  farmer  has  persisted 
in  roughing  his  beef  stock  over  winter. 
Now  it  has  been  shown  in  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Alabama  that  this  pays  bet- 
ter than  to  do  what  is  best  for  the 
animal. 

Wisconsin  bulletin  116  shows  how 


to  help  in  solving  this  problem  until 
they  cease  to  call  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  feed  and  the 
value  of  the  milk  profit.  The  other 
costs  have  been  shown  by  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire to  be  from  one-third  to  over  half 
of  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow.  Con- 
clusions that  are  based  on  a  deduction 
of  only  part  of  the  cost  must  inevitably 
result  in  favoring  a  larger  amount  of 
feed  than  is  shown  to  pay  best  when  all 
cost  items  are  included,  hence,  the  col- 
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lege  and  the  farmer  often  disagree,  be- 
cause the  college  man  is  really  not 
scientific. 

Perhaps  on  no  question  does  fai*m 
practice  differ  more  from  bulletin  con- 
clusions than  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
Here  again  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  economics  has  been  the 
cause.  One  cost  factor  only  has  been 
counted,  i.  e.  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 
As  in  all  such  problems  the  law  of  di- 
minishing retui-ns  holds,  but  when  only 
one  cost  factor  is  counted  the  point  of 
maximum  returns  is  sho^^Ti  to  be  much 
greater  than  when  all  cost  factors  are 
included.  Hence  the  recommendations 
of  colleges  favor  a  more  intensive 
method  than  would  be  shown  to  be  best 
if  a  scientific  study  of  the  results  were 
made.  Xo  recommendations  for  farm 
practice  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  that  do 
not  consider  the  laws  of  economics  have 
any  right  to  masquerade  under  the 
name  of  science.  The  effect  of  fer- 
tilizers on  the  crop  may  be  properly 
interpreted,  regardless  of  the  science  of 
business  but  recommending  what  it  will 
pay  a  farmer  to  do  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem.  With  a  timothy  crop 
in  New  York,  as  a  result  of  five  years 
of  cost  accounts  the  writer  has  found 
that  on  one  farm  the  original  cost  of 
the  fertilizer  was  less  than  half  of  the 
total  cost  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizer. 
By  the  usual  method  of  figuring  used 
by  colleges  a  profit  of  100  per  cent 
might  be  shown  when  the  Avhole  truth 
would  show  a  loss.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  farmers  often  consider  the  college 
recommendations  to  be  too  intensive? 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  piling  on  more 
manure  will  give  a  better  crop,  but  to 
make  it  pay  is  another  problem. 

On  a  good  soil  in  Pennsylvania  an 
average  for  twenty-five  years  showed 
that  six  tons  of  manure  applied  every 


two  years  gave  increased  Crops  worth 
$2.16  for  each  ton  of  manure  applied. 
Ten  tons  of  course  ga^'e  better  average 
yields  but  the  four  extra  tons  were 
worth  only  25  cents  per  ton.  This  would 
not  pay  for  hauling  out  the  manure 
and  for  harvesting  the  increased  crop. 
AYith  this  good  soil  and  with  the  crops 
grown,  a  farmer  who  had  enough 
manure  to  apply  ten  tons  every  two 
years  would  be  justified  in  allowing 
the  manure  to  rot  away  in  the  barn- 
yard before  hauling,  for  he  would  have 
left  all  that  it  would  pay  him  to  haul. 
A  farm  that  is  as  heavily  stocked  as 
these  conditions  would  require  could 
not  assign  a  very  high  value  to  manure. 
Unless  the  animals  paid  very  well  with- 
out counting  the  manure  it  would  pay 
to  keep  fewer  of  them.  Or  a  still  better 
way  might  be  to  buy  more  land  but  not 
increase  the  stock  and  thereby  have  a 
chance  to  spread  the  manure  thin 
enough  to  make  it  pay. 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  farmer 
produces  crops  at  very  close  to  the  min- 
imum cost  per  bushel.  Because  prices 
are  raising  he  is  justified  in  using  a  lit- 
tle more  intensive  methods  even  though 
the  cost  per  bushel  is  higher.  It  is  very 
easy  by  intensive  methods  to  obtain 
such  good  crops  that  they  will  not  pay. 
As  stated  by  Dr.  Davenport  in  Illinois 
circular  177,  "the  object  must  be  a 
moderate  increase  in  yields  by  economic 
methods  and  not  extreme  yields  which 
are  bound  to  result  in  loss  to  the  farmer 
or  in  prohibitive  prices  for  food,  or 
both." 

The  time  has  come  when  the  specialist 
on  crop  or  animal  production  must  stop 
with  the  statement  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, without  recommending  changes  in 
farm  practice,  or  else  he  must  also  give 
consideration  to  the  science  of  business. 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS 

C.  H.  SWAN,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio 


IN  all  lines  of  business  and  industry 
excepting  agriculture  there  has  been 
a  steady  tendency  towards  unification. 
The  manufacturing  industries  have 
united  their  efforts  and  managements 
under  nation  wide  trusts  with  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  production,  reduc- 
ing operating  expenses  and  eliminating 
competition  in  sales.  Agriculture  is  the 
only  large  occupation  of  men  left 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  speculators. 

In  Wayne  County,  near  Apple  Creek, 
the  people  felt  the  need  of  a  farmers' 
organization.  They  saw  that  better 
social  conditions  were  needed,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  better  these  conditions 
was  to  become  organized.  "With  this 
thought  in  view  the  Bantersville 
Farmers'  Clubs  were  started.  Neigh- 
bors with  their  families  met  twice  a 
month  at  the  school  house.  Men 
learned  to  talk  and  think  Avhile  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  and  exchanged  ideas 
as  to  methods  of  raising  crops.  The 
young  people  w^ere  trained  to  learn  and 
deliver  recitations,  and  the  ladies  dis- 
cussed methods  of  raising  chickens,  bak- 
ing bread  and  improving  home  condi- 
tions. In  short,  talents  were  discovered 
and  developed.  Jealousy  which  is  too 
prevalent  among  farmers,  and  is  the 
stumbling  block  to  successful  farmers' 
organizations,  gradually  disappeared. 
People  found  themselves  enjoying  life; 
taking  interest  in  the  community's  so- 
cial welfare,  interested  in  each  other 
and  glad  they  were  living. 

The  primary  object  of  this  club  was 
to  improve  the  social  life,  but  later  the 
members  took  up  the  buying  of  neces- 
sary farm  supplies.  Since  Wayne 
county  is  a  large  producer  of  wheat, 
and  uses  large  quantities  of  commerical 
fertilizer,  this  was  the  first  commodity 


taken  up  for  consideration.  The  sav- 
ing the  first  year  by  cooperative  buying 
was  50c  per  ton.  The  next  year  it  was 
$1.00  per  ton.  Up  to  date  they  have 
been  able  to  save  their  members  nearly 
$5.00  per  ton.  All  goods  are  bought  for 
cash  and  members  are  required  to  pay 
cash  on  receipt  of  goods.  If  the  clubs 
had  done  nothing  else  other  than  to  in- 
still in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ad- 
vantages of  paying  cash  they  would 
have  done  a  great  work.  With  the  as- 
surance that  the  members  will  pay  for 
goods  at  the  car  the  club  was  able  to 
ask  the  companies  for  a  cash  proposi- 
tion. Sugar  which  is  used  in  every 
household  was  bought  by  the  ton.  Now 
it  is  purchased  by  the  carload.  Soon 
other  communities  saw  the  need  of  sim- 
ilar clubs.  The  Anderson  Club  was  the 
next  to  be  launched,  followed  by  others 
in  rapid  succession.  Today  there  are 
sixteen  farmers'  clubs  about  Apple 
Creek.  These  different  clubs  are  all 
united  under  one  head  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Clubs'  Co-operative  Board. 
The  purpose  of  this  consolidation  was 
to  get  volume  of  business  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  each  club. 
No  one  organization  could  use  a  car 
load  of  binder  twine  or  sugar,  but  by 
uniting  they  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  car  lot  rates  on  the  goods  as 
well  as  reduced  freight  rates. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  great  coun- 
try ever  get  together  and  use  the  same 
business  methods  in  marketing  their 
produce  that  our  large  corporations 
use,  they  can  then  say  what  their  ar- 
ticle is  worth.  It  can  never  be  ac- 
complished in  any  other  way,  and  the 
sooner  the  farmer  sees  and  understands 
this  the  better  it  will  be  for  him  and 
his  posterity. 
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STATE  FARMING 


CHAS.  E.  McINTIRE 
Ohio  Board  of  Administration 


ONE  duty  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Ad- 
mmistratioii  is  to  provide  food  for 
23,550  human  beings.  There  are  but 
two  vreLYS  of  securing  this  food.  It  is 
either  produced  on  the  institution 
farms  or  is  purchased  on  the  market. 

The  three  principal  reasons  for  oper- 
ating the  farms  are  as  follows:  (1)  a 
better  quality  of  farm  products  can  be 
produced  than  can  be  purchased;  (2) 
patients  and  inmates  are  benefited  by 


In  the  production  of  field  crops  the 
maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  duly  considered.  A  large  acreage  of 
field  crops  is  required  and  systematic 
rotations  are  followed  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Short  rotations  are  preferable 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  more  to 
maintain  fertility  and  provide  crops 
best  adapted  to  institutions'  use. 

From  the  large  dairy  and  swine  herds 
and  other  farm  animals,  a  great  quanti- 
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and  greatly  enjoy  the  outdoor  life  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  farm  crops;  (3)  with  much  cheap 
labor,  farm  crops  can  be  produced  for 
less  than  market  price. 

Owing  to  the  big  demand  for  truck 
and  garden  crops  of  all  kinds,  this 
feature  of  farm  work  is  given  consid- 
erable attention,  patient  labor  being 
especially  suited  to  this  line  of  work. 
Large  truck  fields  and  gardens  are  be- 
ing provided  at  all  institutions  and 
great  quantities  of  garden  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  being  produced. 


ty  of  manure  is  produced.  This  mate- 
rial is  properly  cared  for  and  as  a  rule 
applied  directly  to  the  land.  Chemical 
fertilizers  are  also  used  wherever  re- 
quired. Winter  cover  crops,  such  as 
rye,  vetch,  etc.,  have  proven  very  help- 
ful in  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  The  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  land  is  considered 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  farm  crops. 

Among  the  field  crops,  corn,  which  is 
grown  for  the  silo  as  well  as  for  the 
crib  is  of  greatest  value.    The  acreage 
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of  alfalfa  is  being  rapidly  increased 
and,  now  that  a  grinder  is  in  operation 
at  the  state  quarry  which  provides  an 
abundant  supply  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
this  valuable  crop  will  be  extensively 
grown  at  all  institutions  maintaining 
dairy  herds. 

Nine  large  dairies  are  now  main- 
tained and  four  others  will  be  installed 
in  the  near  future.  Seven  pure-bred 
herds  have  been  established  and  a  lim- 


ber of  females  will  be  secured  from 
each  sire.  The  cows  will  be  given  offi- 
cial records  and,  when  the  herd  is  once 
established,  the  surplus  animals  will  be 
shipped  to  a  central  point  and  sold  at 
auction. 

Several  choice  young  bulls  are  being 
leased  to  breeders  on  the  community 
breeding  plan  which  has  been  followed 
in  Europe  and  which  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  live  stock  in  that  country. 
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ited  number  of  choice  animals  have 
been  purchased  for  a  foundation.  These 
animals  will  be  given  the  best  of  care 
and  all  female  descendants  retained  for 
breeding  purposes.  All  records  are  kept 
and  the  breeding  directed  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  Ohio  Board 
of  Administration. 

The  best  of  herd  bulls  are  used  and 
transferred  from  one  institution  to  an- 
other w^hen  the  heifers  are  old  enough 
to  breed.    By  this  policy,  a  large  num- 


The  lessee  agrees  to  retain  the  better 
heifers  and  the  Board  of  Administration 
agrees  to  furnish  another  bull  when  the 
heifers  are  ready  to  breed.  If  this  poli- 
cy is  followed  for  a  few  generations  the 
result  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  dairy  cattle  of  the  state. 

Large  herds  of  hogs  are  maintained 
which  are  fed  mainly  on  the  by-products 
from  the  institutions.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  corn  and  middlings, 
cheap  pork  is  being  produced. 
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THE  COST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TRADITIONS 


W.  F.  COPELAND 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  University 


WHEKE  progress  is  normal  theory 
precedes  practice,  and  progress 
is  safe  and  assured  if  theories  are  sane 
and  practices  good.  Some  theories  are 
ideas,  notions,  and  sayings,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  age.  have  become  standards  in 
agricultural  operations.  Many  of  these 
are  harmless,  interesting  bits  of  folk- 


tions, "  but  the  son  is  just  as  likely  to 
apologize  for  his  father  by  saying, 
"That  is  just  some  of  dad's  old  no- 
tions." These  are  old,  old  sayings — 
traditional  arguments.  One  is  no  more 
convincing  than  the  other. 

"That  was  good  enough  for  your 
father   and  mother,   and   it   is  good 
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lore ;  others  have  been  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive. A  few  of  each  kind  are  given 
in  these  notes.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
argue  that  ideas  should  be  discarded 
just  because  they  are  old ;  nor  to  advo- 
cate ideas  just  because  they  are  new. 
A  better  aim  would  be  to  suggest  a 
clearing-house  for  both  the  old  and  the 
new. 

An  old  man  is  likely  to  say,  "That  is 
some   of   my   son's   new-fangled  no- 


enough  for  you"  is  another  familiar 
family  relic.  This  is  too  often  a  par- 
ent's comment  when  children  offer  sug 
gestions  for  farm  improvement  or  ask 
for  a  modern  home  convenience.  It  is 
an  unfair,  unfortunate  reply — the  kind 
of  sentiment  that  destroys  the  harmony 
of  the  home. 

In  all  sections  of  the  country,  land 
owners  are  being  advised  to  plant 
trees.    In  some  localities  this  is  a  good 
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commercial  proposition.  Everywhere 
farm  prices  can  be  greatly  increased  by 
careful  selection  and  planting  of  trees 
for  their  aesthetic  value.  Advice  of 
this  nature  often  receives  these  thread- 
bare replies.  "I've  got  to  have  more 
ground  for  corn;"  "Why  should  I 
plant  trees,  they  won't  do  me  any 
good?"  "You  can't  eat  decorations." 

At  a  farmers'  institute  all  of  these 
stock  arguments  were  given  by  one 
man.  They  were  his  defense.  In  the 
same  discussion  he  acknowledged  that 
he  owned  fifty  acres  of  steep  hillsides 
cleared  fifty  years  ago,  that  had  never 
paid  for  the  labor  of  clearing.  It 
must  have  been  imaginary  corn  ground 
and  imaginary  corn  rather  than  a  crop 
of  valuable  timber  that  were  providing 
home  comforts  for  his  last  days. 

No  doubt  thousands  of  acres  of  tim- 
ber land  unfit  for  any  other  farm  crop, 
have  been  destroyed  because  of  this  at- 
titude against  the  woods.  The  great 
American  forest  was  a  serious  problem 
to  the  early  settler,  but  his  necessity 
has  become  a  costly  tradition  to  future 
generations. 

Every  phase  of  farm  activity  has 
paid  an  immense  tax  as  a  tribute  to 
custom  and  habit.  Below  are  exam- 
ples from  poultry  lore. 

When  I  was  recently  in  the  office  of 
a  lumber  company  making  inquiry  re- 
garding the  prices  of  different  grades 
of  lumber  and  ways  of  building  small 
chicken  coops,  a  middle-aged  farmer 
volunteered  to  say:  "Now,  it  is  none 
of  my  business,  but  I  have  had  twenty 
years'  experience  with  hens  and  know 
all  about  the  chicken  business.  You 
won't  get  any  eggs  from  November 
until  April;  it  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  you  do  for  the  old  hens." 
The  lumber  dealer  inquired,  "Well, 
John,  where  do  you  keep  your  chick- 
ens?"     John's    reply    was  typical: 


"We've  always  let  them  roost  in  the 
apple  trees,  but  it  would  be  all  the 
same  anywhere." 

I  decided  to  test  this  theory  and 
made  two  small  coops.  In  one,  five 
Rhode  Island  reds  were  placed  and 
in  the  other  five  White  Wyandotes. 
Five  of  each  kind  were  allowed  to  be 
out  in  all  kinds  of  winter  weather.  All 
were  fed  the  same  feed  and  at  the  same 
time  of  day. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  dur- 
ing January  and  February  with  the 
result  that  more  than  three  times  as 
many  eggs  were  produced  from  the 
hens  in  the  warm  coops  than  from  those 
on  the  outside.  One  test  of  this  sort 
is  not  conclusive,  but  it  suggests  that 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  may 
be  the  price  of  this  apple-tree  philoso- 
phy when  applied  to  the  production  of 
eggs. 

"It  is  natural  for  hens  to  have  free 
range"  is  old  enough,  but  it  doesn't 
establish  a  fact.  Why  not  add,  "It 
isn't  natural  for  hens  to  lay  in  mid- 
winter." Both  statements  may  be  true, 
but  the  farmer  wants  eggs  during  the 
winter  to  realize  high  prices.  It  may 
be  "natural  for  chicks  to  be  reared  in 
fields  and  woods,"  but  so  is  it  natural 
for  their  enemies.  The  chicken  busi- 
ness is  improved  only  when  these 
theories  are  true  to  fact.  Our  care 
must  consider  their  natures,  but  ani- 
mals and  plants  are  not  domesticated 
so  much  for  their  nature  as  for  our 
purpose.  When  the  two  do  not  agree, 
man  changes  their  nature  but  not  his 
purpose. 

"Our  cat  never  kills  birds"  can  be 
heard  in  cities,  country,  and  town  .  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
cat  kills  fifty  birds  a  year.  Mr.  For- 
bush  gives  a  photograph  of  one  that 
killed  fifty-eight  in  one  year.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  my  students  had  an 
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old  family  cat  that  '"had  never  killed 
a  bird  because  it  had  been  trained."' 
At  the  close  of  the  year  Ave  reached  this 
agieement :  Ihe  student  was  to  go 
home  and  select,  near  the  house,  a 
bird's  nest  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion and  to  send  back  certain  informa- 
tion regarding"  the  nesting  and  feed- 
ing habits  of  this  particular  pair  of 
birds.  These  answers  were  to  be  for- 
warded the  day  the  young  birds  left  the 
nest.  I  agreed  to  stop  fighting  the  cat 
the  day  the  letter  was  received.  The 
letter  never  came,  but  the  student  did. 
She  told  the  class  in  nature  study  that 
seven  different  nests  were  selected,  and 
that  her  old  tom  cat  destroyed  them  all. 

The  work  of  ]Miss  Ernestine  Cooley, 
which  has  been  published  elsewhere, 
justifies  this  statement :  Ohio  birds  de- 
stroy eighty  car  loads  of  insects  and 
weed  seeds  every  day  during  the  year. 
Similar  observations  have  been  record- 
ed for  other  states  and  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  birds  are  necessary  to 
permanent  agriculture,  while  the  com- 
mon house  cat  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

But  some  traditions  are  too  expen- 
sive to  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  A  friend  tells  me  this  story 
from  his  boyhood  experience:  "AYlien 
a  boy.  there  were  just  two  things  I 
wanted  for  pets — one  was  a  toad  and 
the  other  was  a  snake.  Ei^ery  time  I 
made  this  known,  my  mother  replied. 
'John,  there  are  two  things  you  can't 
have — one  is  a  toad  and  the  other  is  a 
snake".  AYhen  a  little  older.  I  said. 
^Mother,  why  can"t  I  have  a  toad?" 
Mother  replied,  'If  you  handle  a  toad. 
youTl  have  warts:  and  if  you  kill  a 
toad,  our  cows  will  give  bloody  milk." 
T  had  it  from  my  mother  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  true,  but  now  I  Avanted  to 
knoAv  hoAv  many  warts  a  toad  Avould 
make,  and  I  Avanted  to  see  bloody  milk. 


""So,  one  day  1  captured  a  toad  and 
played  Avith  it  during  the  day  and  that 
evening  took  it  to  the  pasture  field. 
1  killed  my  pet  and  then  hurried  back 
Avith  the  coAvs.  After  the  milking  I 
made  a  confession.  That  night  in  my 
little  attic  bed  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  I  hadn't  altogether  killed  that 
toad.  The  next  day  I  killed  another, 
and  likcAAuse  for  several  days.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  there  Avas  some- 
thing Avrong.  and  that  Avas  the  first 
time  I  found  it  necessary  to  place  a 
question  mark  after  any  Avord  or  bit 
of  advice  from  my  mother." 

This  is  too  expensiA'e  for  Mother  and 
a  bit  of  sad  memory  for  her  boy.  If 
objects  of  nature  Avere  accepted  for 
the  good  they  do.  the  common  toad 
Avould  be  much  admired.  Perhaps  then 
Ave  should  see  his  Avonderful  eyes  and 
there  Avould  be  less  comment  regarding 
his  ugly.  Avarty  hide. 

Our  community  encyclopedias  haA'e 
a  broad  vicAv  of  all  things :  religion, 
education,  politics,  and  morals.  Other 
members  of  their  families  are  alloAved 
to  take  a  bread  a'Icav  of  life. 

The  old  doctrine  that  ""there  are  bet- 
ter opportunities  elscAvhere""  has  been 
disastrous  to  many  boys  and  girls.  On 
one  occasion  I  met  a  boy  of  eighteen 
on  his  Avay  to  Florida  and  a  young 
man  and  Avoman  going  from  a  fruit 
farm  in  southeastern  Ohio  to  a  corn 
farm  in  Texas.  On  the  return  train  I 
met  a  farmer  and  family  returning 
from  a  North  Dakota  corn  farm  to  a 
AVest  Virginia  fruit  farm. 

This  is  a  common  obserA'ation  regard- 
less of  the  teaching  that  opportimity 
depends  largely- on  the  indiAudual.  The 
gold  in  Florida.  Texas.  North  Dakota, 
and  West  Virginia  is  gathered  by  the 
same  intelligent  application  of  brain 
and  braAAm  as  that  in  any  other  locality. 
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MARL  DEPOSITS  IN  GREENE  COUNTY 

W.  M.  COOK 
County  Agricultural  Agent 


IT  is  generally  expected  that  the  coun- 
ty agricultural  agent  will  bring 
some  valuable  ideas  to  his  people  of 
which  none  of  them  are  familiar.  This 
idea  has  even  caused  some  of  the  farm- 
ers to  discredit  the  entire  work.  Five 
years  of  agricultural  investigational 
work  among  the  farmers  of  Ohio  leads 
the  writer  to  conclude  that  there  is 
possible  wisdom  on  the  part  of  farmers 
in  not  accepting  and  applying  ideas 


tendency  toward  discrediting  the  ad- 
vanced idea  which  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted upon  theory.  No  one  is  in  bet- 
ter position  to  observe  this  fact  than 
the  county  agent  who  works  repeat- 
■  edly  with  the  same  farmers.  In  short 
the  work  of  the  county  agent  is  not 
so  much  that  of  trying  to  impart  new 
ideas  to  his  territory  and  to  impress 
the  farmers  with  what  he  may  knov\^, 
but  to  carefully  investigate  what  the 
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which  have  never  been  practiced 
cally. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  advajic- 
ed  teachings  of  agriculture  which  ap- 
ply to  conditions  in  Greene  County,  or 
Ohio,  which  have  not  been  tried  out 
by  one  or  more  farmers  under  practical 
conditions.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  most  diligent  search  in  order 
to  locate  the  example  desired  and  pos- 
sibly the  nearby  neighbors  are  not 
aware  of  it,  yet  in  most  cases  it  can  be 
found. 

Such  an  example  used  locally  has  no 


farmer  has  already  applied  and  intel- 
gently  interpret  such  results  in  order 
to  spread  them  among  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  persons. 

In  attempting  to  assist  some  of  the 
farm.ers  of  Greene  County  in  solving 
the  problem  of  lime  supply  for  certain 
soils  seemingly  requiring  it,  it  was 
learned  that  advance  had  been  made 
with  which  only  a  very  few  of  the 
farmers  were  familiar.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  lime  used  was  in  the  form 
of  ground  lim.estone  which  was  pre- 
pared at  some  distant  point.    This  pro- 
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duct  with  freight  added  was  costing 
several  dollars  per  ton  when  placed 
upon  the  soil. 

One  day  a  farmer  brought  a  small 
sack  of  finely  pulverized  material  to 
our  office  requesting  that  an  investiga- 
tion be  made  of  its  value  as  a  filler  for 
fertilizers  as  he  had  about  ten  acres 
which  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  with  this  material.  A  sample  was 
sent  to  the  Experiment  Station  chem- 
ist for  analysis  and  it  was  found  to 
contain  over  98%  of  calcium  carbonate. 
Careful  examination  was  made  of  the 
deposit  and  it  was  found  in  practical 
form  for  immediate  distribution  upon 
the  soil  where  needed. 

A  local  investigation  was  made  to 
learn  if  possible  what  results  this 
''marl"  would  have  upon  farm  crops 
when  applied  to  the  soil.  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  who  had  used 
this  material  in  an  agricultural  way. 
The  investigation  was  extended  to  the 
opposite  part  of  the  county  where  a 
remarkable  example  was  observed. 
From  a  near  by  deposit  the  owner  had 
hauled  twenty-five  tons  of  this  mate- 


rial per  acre  to  his  field  where  alfalfa 
had  refused  to  grow  and  last  year  prob- 
ably the  heaviest  yielding  alfalfa  in 
the  county  was  grown  upon  the  field 
so  treated. 

It  has  been  an  easy  undertaking  to 
interest  the  farmers  in  using  this  form 
of  lime.  The  owner  of  one  deposit  is 
making  plans  for  screening  and  pulver- 
izing the  marl  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Cheap  water  power  is  available  for 
this  purpose  and  the  enterprise  gives 
promise  of  being  profitable. 

The  farmers  have  paid  one  dollar  per 
ton  for  this  material  when  they  went 
to  the  pit  and  loaded  it  upon  their  own 
wagons.  It  can  be  loaded  in  a  limited 
way  without  any  preparation.  How- 
ever, there  are  large  hard  cakes  mixed 
through  the  finer  material  which 
would  make  it  necessary  to  regrind  it 
with  a  light  grinder. 

When  the  need  of  lime  has  been  more 
definitely  determined  in  Green  County, 
which  at  present  indicates  an  extensive 
shortage,  this  ^ocal  sfupply  will  un- 
questionably prove  the  cheapest  source 
of  supply. 


WASHINGTON. 


LINCOLN. 


Where  slips  the  Potomac's  silvery  tide 

Toward  the  seas  so  far  away, 
Beneath  the  banner  of  his  pride 

Reposes  Washington  today ; — 
The  chieftain  of  that  little  band 

Which  severed  foul  Oppression's  chain, 
And  wrenched  from  out  the  tyrant's  hand 

The  sword  he  durst  not  wield  again. 

He  slumbers,  by  mankind  ador'd, 

First  in  their  hearts  forevermore. 
The  years  add  brightness  to  the  sword 

He  sheathed  upon  Potomac's  shore; 
Behold  the  laurels  on  his  brow! 

Yorktown  and  Trenton — deathless  names  ; 
And  Valley  Forge  is  dearer  now 

Since  all  the  world  his  bravery  claims. 

Thus  from  the  wilderness  of  war 

He  led  the  way  to  fields  of  peace. 
And  placed  in  Glory's  crown  a  star 

Whose  spreading  light  will  never  cease; 
So  long  as  Time  strikes  off  the  years, 

And  nations  come  and  nations  go. 
Love  will  bedew  with  sacred  tears 

That  grave  above  the  river's  flow. 


In  after  years  another  came — 

From  out  the  grand  and  mighty  West- 
To  set  upon  the  brow  of  Fame 

A  newer,  an  immortal  crest. — 
To  strike  from  off  the  toiling  hand 

The  galling  chains  of  servitude. 
And  bid  the  oppressed  millions  stand 

Erect  without  a  fear  imbued. 

What  kindly  heart  that  beat  for  all, 

He  lived  his  life,  and  at  its  close 
Saw  vanish  hatred's  darkened  pall, 

And  in  the  whole  world  had  no  foes ; 
How  patient  and  how  brave  was  he, 

When  fell  disaster's  chastening  rod; 
How  often  did  he  bend  the  knee. 

And  let  his  troubles  out  to  God. 

Great  Lincoln !  loved  by  every  race. 

In  every  heart  thou  hast  a  throne. 
Thy  rugged,  trouble-haunted  face 

No  more  is  by  affliction  sown ; 
The  flag  by  Washington  unfurled 

Amid  the  fire  and  smoke  of  war. 
With  honor  floats  around  the  world, 

Thru  thee,  without  a  missing  star. 


Long  may  Potomac  guard  the  One  who  slumbers  where  it  Southward  sweeps ! 

Long  may  the  gentle  Sangamon  sing  where  the  cherished  Lincoln  sleeps  ! 

One  in  the  East,  one  in  the  West,  and  both  in  freemen's  hearts  enshrined ; 

The  rose  that  bjooms  upon  each  breast  is  watered  by  all  human  kind.  —  Anon. 
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THE  MODERN  OHIO  FARM  HOUSE 


R.  E.  CROUCH,  '15 

THE  general  problem  of  designing 
a  farm  house  cannot  be  solved 
unless  the  whole  farmstead  and  the 
surrounding  topographical  features  are 
considered ;  the  farm  house  is  a  part  of 


an  essential  of  successful  agriculture 
as  is  efficient  farming,  and  where  the 
farmer  feels  that  a  well  arranged 
group  of  farm  buildings  is  a  requisite 
for  efficient  operation,  his  wife  is  en- 
I  I 


PORCH 


DRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


the  general  farm  scheme  and  every- 
thing should  unite  to  produce  a  worka- 
ble system  of  lands,  barns  and  dwell- 
ings, so  that  permanent  economy  may 
result.  A  well  arranged  farmstead  is 
a  great  essential  in  succes'sful  farming. 
Efficient  housekeeping  is  just  as  great 


titled  to  have  a  workshop  equally  effi- 
cient. 

The  farm  house  is  the  wife's  work- 
shop and  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
kitchen  for  it  is  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  that  the  wife  spends  two- 
thirds  of  her  working  time.    There  is 
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a  praise  worthy  tendency  among  the 
designers  of  modern  farm  houses  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  kitchen.  The  evo- 
lution in  farm  life  has  done  away  with 
many  of  the  uses  to  which  the  kitchen 
of  olden  times  was  put.  The  best  de- 
sign for  the  kitchen  is  one  which  is  ap- 
proximately square,  having  a  floor  area 


hood  over  the  stove  for  the  carrj^ng 
away  of  odors  and  excess  heat  in 
summer. 

The  dining  room  should  be  large 
enough  to  permit  the  placing  of  a  good 
sized  table,  with  sufficient  room  back 
of  the  chairs  to  allow  the  easy  passage 
that  is  required  in  serving  meals.  This 


POOF 


SCCOND 

of  about  150  square  feet,  and  with  no 
two  objects,  such  as  the  range,  table, 
sink,  etc.,  further  than  twelve  feet 
apart.  This  will  save  much  unnecessa- 
ry walking  back  and  forth.  It  is  best 
to  arrange  the  kitchen  with  built-in 
cupboards,  to  provide  a  sink,  a  con- 
venient Iccc'.tion  for  the  range,  and  a 


riOOR  PLAN 

means  thai  ten  leet  h  absolutely  the 
minimum  dimension  and  about  twelve 
feet  would  be  even  better.  A  light- 
weight, movable  table,  mounted  on 
large,  smooth-running  castors,  will 
save  many  steps  in  the  serving  of  meals. 
The  husband  has  a  feed-cart  fcr  feeding 
the  stock  in  the  barn :  so  why  can 't 
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the  wife  have  a  tea-eart  to -use  in  trans- 
porting food-laden  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining  room  and  the 
empty  dishes  back  again  to  the  kitchen? 

The  living  room  should  have  a  south- 
ern exposure  if  possible.  Plenty  of 
light,  both  natural  and  artificial  should 
be  provided.  Built-in  book  cases  and 
window  seats  add  marvelously  to  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  room,  as 
do  also  wall  paneling  and  beam  ceil- 
ings. A  fireplace  is  almost  essential 
and  will  give  the  finishing,  home-like 
touch  to  the  room.  Every  city  man, 
who  considers  going  to  the  country, 
promises  himself  and  family  that  they 
will  have  a  large  open  fireplace.  The 
family  hearth  is  the  true  center  of  so- 
cial life.  It  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  so. 

The  bed  rooms  should  have  at  least 
one  outside  wall  and  each  should  have 
at  least  eight  square  feet  of  glass.  The 
windows  and  doors  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  a  cross-draft.  The 
rooms  may  be  as  small  as  lO'xlO',  but 
12^x14'  is  preferable.  All  sleeping 
rooms  should  be  provided  with  closets. 
At  least  four  bedrooms  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  average  farm  house,  the 
exact  number  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  family  and  number  of  men 
hired. 

A  bath  room  is  more  of  a  necessity 
in  a  farm  house  than  it  is  in  a  city 
house.  No  modern  farm  house  is 
without  its  system  of  water  supply 
under  pressure,  and  this  renders  the 
installation  of  the  bathroom  fixtures  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  Where 
possible,  two  bathrooms  should  be  pro- 
vided, one  for  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily and  one  for  the  employees.  The 
one  for  the  employees  should  be  on  the 
first  floor  or  in  the  basement  so  as  tn 


be  readily  accessible,  that  the  men  may 
wash  and  change  clothes  after  coming 
from  the  stables.  Showier  baths  are  so 
inexpensive  and  simple  to  erect  that  it 
has  always  been  a  wonder  why  farmers 
do  not  realize  their  great  advantages 
and  install  them  in  their  homes. 

It  is  often  highly  desirable  to  pro- 
vide two  stairways  so  that  the  bed 
rooms  for  the  hired  help  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  rooms  of  the  farm- 
er's family.  This  second  stairway 
should  give  access  to  the  hired  men's 
bathroom  and  also  to  an  outside  door 
without  going  through  the  family  liv- 
ing rooms.  The  men  will  feel  more  free 
to  come  and  go  from  the  house. 

A  very  good  idea  is  to  provide  a 
separate  living  room  for  the  hired  men. 
It  should  be  comfortable  and  commo- 
dious as  well  as  congenial  and  will  re- 
suit  in  the  men  spending  their  even- 
ings here  rather  than  in  the  adjacent 
country  town.  They  will  use  this  liv- 
ing room  for  social  quarters  and,  if 
books  and  magazines  on  farming  are 
provided,  it  will  be  quite  an  aid  in  the 
creating  of  greater  interest  in  better 
farming. 

A  summary  of  the  desirable  features 
in  the  design  of  a  farm  house  would 
include  the  following:  (1)  simple  and 
substantial  appearance ;  (2)  durable 
construction;    (3)    rectangular  plan; 

(4)  broad  low  roof  with  few  breaks; 

(5)  large  porches;  (6)  good  light  and 
provision  for  ventilation;  (7)  provision 
for  farm  help;  (8)  ample  storage  room 
for  the  winter's  supply  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables;  (9)  a  well-planned  kitchen; 
(10)  good  systems  of  heating,  light- 
ing and  water  supply,  also  a  system  of 
sewage  disposal,  in  most  cases  a  septic 
tank  system. 
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HOW  ONE  BOY  ON  THE  FARM  SAW  LIGHT 

C.  M.  BAKER,  16 


GEORGE  BRANSON  was  working 
aimlessly  about  the  barn  one  af- 
ternoon early  in  December;  in  fact  he 
was  hunting  for  som.ething  to  do  for 
he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  idle. 
Even  the  sport  of  hunting  had  grown 
old  this  fall.  He  longed  for  something 
that  would  show  results  and  accom- 
plishment. He  was  trying  to  busy  him- 
self at  a  small  gasoline  engine  when 
his  mother  opened  the  barn  door. 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  Westville  and 
deliver  the  butter  and  eggs  to  Mrs. 
Smith  this  afternoon"  she  said. 

"All  right,  I'll  do  it,"  said  George. 
''I  want  to  get  new  batteries  for  the 
engine.    The  old  ones  are  worn  out." 

In  a  few  minutes  George  appeared 
at  the  back  porch  with  his  driving 
horse  hitched  to  a  light  wagon  ready 
to  receive  the  butter  and  eggs. 

"Be  sure  to  bring  me  a  dozen  cans 
for  some  of  the  fruit  in  the  cellar  is 
spoiling  and  must  be  preserved,"  said 
Mrs.  Branson. 

"I'll  not  forget"  said  George  as  ho 
drove  away,  "for  I  must  go  to  the 
hardware  store  to  get  the  batteries" 
The  weather  was  rather  cold  and 
George  kept  the  horse  moving  at  a 
good  speed.  Nothing  seemed  attrac- 
tive to  him,  for  the  field  had  all  been 
cleared  and  presented  a  bleak,  bare 
appearance.  Naturally  with  nothing  to 
occupy  his  attention  he  began  to  think. 
He  was  noAv  twenty  years  old  and  had 
with  the  help  of  his  mother  managed 
the  farm  since  his  father's  death  four 
years  ago.  This  year  he  had  done  all 
the  farm  work  Avithout  the  aid  of  a 
hired  hand.  For  some  reason,  how- 
ever, the  farm  did  not  yield  the  crops 
it  had  under  his  father's  management. 
It  was  losing  in  fertility,  the  yields  of 


clover  were  poorer  and  the  livestock 
did  not  thrive  as  well  as  formerly.  Ail 
these  facts  were  on  his  mind.  Surely 
he  ought  to  do  as  well  as  his  father 
did.  How  was  he  to  solve  the  problem 
and  where  was  he  to  begin!  This  was 
the  question  that  noAv  commanded  his 
attention. 

Before  he  realized  it  he  was  in  the 
town  and  his  horse  from  force  of  habit 
had  turned  the  corner  and  was  headed 
toward  Mrs.  Smith's  residence.  After 
delivering  the  produce  and  taking  next 
week's  order  he  drove  down  to  the 
hardware  store  to  get  the  cans  and 
batteries.  The  usual  number  of  loafers 
were  in  the  store  but  George  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  them,  purchased  his 
articles  and  went  out.  As  he  stepped 
out  of  the  door  he  noticed  a  large  ban- 
ner, stretched  from  the  store  to  the 
town  hall,  bearing  the  words : 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
SCHOOL  HERE  NEXT  WEEK 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  without 
understanding  what  it  meant.  Then 
he  went  across  to  the  town  hall  and 
asked  for  information.  Here  he  ob- 
tained several  descriptive  pamphlets 
relative  to  the  extension  school  at 
Westville.  They  interested  him  very 
much  and  he  spent  all  the  time  on  the 
road  home  in  scanning  the  booklets. 
He  had  heard  of  such  schools,  and  in 
fact  he  remembered  his  father  speaking 
of  them  frequently. 

"There's  going  to  be  an  agricultural 
extension  school  at  Westville  next 
week,"  said  George  that  evening  at 
the  supper  table. 

"So  I  see  by  today's  paper"  said 
Mrs.  Branson.  ' '  I  wish  that  you  would 
go  to  hear  some  of  the  lectures." 

"I  think  I  shall  trv  to  hear  a  few 
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of  them  at  least.  I  have  a  prograni'iie 
which  I  will  look  over  tonight." 

George  spent  the  entire  evening 
reading  the  booklets  noting  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lectures,  the  sketches  of 
the  speakers,  and  the  demonstration 
features.  He  still  kept  thinking  about 
the  farm.  Would  the  extension  school 
help  him  solve  some  of  the  difficulties? 
He  decided  he  would  at  least  give  ]t  a 
trial. 


that  thorough  cultivatio:-t  was  necessa- 
ry; that  the  failure  of  clover  usually 
indicated  acid  soil  and  that  lime  cor- 
rected acidity;  and  that  legumes,  such 
as  clover  and  alfalfa,  were  very  valu- 
able in  returning  lost  fertility.  Sure- 
ly some  of  these  facts  could  be  applied 
to  the  old  farm,  he  reasoned  as  he 
drove  home. 

Tuesday  morning  found  George  at 
the    .extension    school    again — taking 


HE  WAS  ESPECIALLY  INTERESTED  JN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  AND  DAIRYING. 


The  first  lecture  was  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon; the  first  person  to  occupy  a 
seat  on  the  front  row  was  George 
Branson.  With  note  book  in  hand  he 
was  ready  to  take  the  first  word. 
"Essentials  of  Soil  Fertility"  was  the 
subject;  the  personality  of  the  speak- 
er, the  confidence  with  Avhich  he  spoke 
and  the  use  of  familiar  farm  terms  im- 
pressed George  very  much.  He  learned 
a  number  of  lessons  from  this  lecture ; 
namely,  that  drainage  was  an  import- 
ant factor  in  growing  the  best  crops ; 


more  notes.  Every  lecture  had  some 
truth  in  store  for  him  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  get  it.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  field  crops  feeding  meth- 
ods, animal  husbandry  and  dairying; 
and  in  these  he  secured  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
George  had  a  veritable  library  of  facts 
which  he  valued  most  highly.  He  re- 
gretted to  see  the  instructors  leave 
and  only  wished  that  he  might  have 
another  week  like  that  one. 

After  several  days  of  study  and  med- 
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itation  he  came  to  some  definite  con- 
clusions. Things  seemed  more  clear 
and  he  began  to  realize  how  great  the 
opportunities  on  the  old  farm  were 
and,  furthermore,  now  he  knew  where 
and  how  to  begin.  The  winter  was 
rather  open,  permitting  farm  work  to 
proceed  with  little  difficulty  or  intoj^- 
ruption.  George  spent  every  day  re- 
modeling the  barn,  opening  tile  drains 
or  doing  an  occasional  day's  plowing 
as  the  weather  permitted.  He  also  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  help  a 
neighbor  boy  build  a  lime  kiln,  taking 
burnt  lime  in  payment  for  his  labor. 
Several  weeks  were  spent  in  the  wood 
lot  getting  out  logs  for  necessary  re- 
pairs in  the  barn  and  for  a  new  poultry 
house. 

Here  he  conceived  the  idea  of  buying 
a  silo  by  selling  some  of  the  best  cherrv 
and  walnut  lumber  which  could  be 
gotten  in  the  wood  lot.  A  new  poultry 
house  was  constructed  early  in  the 
spring  and  an  old  feeding  shed  was 
used  to  hold  the  manure  which  could 
not  be  taken  to  the  fields  at  this  time. 
Every  day  presented  some  new  features 
but  by  the  time  spring  work  came  on 
George  had  made  marked  improve- 
ments along  many  lines.  The  land, 
which  had  been  plowed  in  the  winter 
had  been  limed,  the  lime  being  obtain- 
ed from  the  partnership  kiln,  and  was 
ready  for  the  alfalfa  seed  as  soon  as 
the  other  crops  were  out  of  the  way. 

George  worked  very  hard  that  season 
and  by  the  first  of  September  all  the 
harvest  had  been  put  away,  the  corn 
had  been  laid  by  and  the  wheat  plov/- 


ing  finished.  Now  was  the  time  to  get 
at  the  silo ;  and,  after  two  weeks  oi 
hard  work  a  new  stave  silo  stood  at  the 
corner  of  the  barn.  The  corn  was  nov/ 
ripe  and  the  silo  soon  received  nearly 
all  the  crop,  only  200  shocks  being  left 
to  husk  by  hand.  The  alfalfa  had 
grown  so  large  that  George  now  took 
off  a  third  crop.  Everything  had 
worked  out  fine  and  George  was  proud 
of  the  season's  success. 

By  the  middle  of  October  all  tbe 
farm  work  had  been  finished  and 
George  was  beginning  to  think  of  the 
next  extension  school.  One  day  he 
went  to  the  mail-box  and  returned  with 
one  of  the  agricultural  journals  which 
he  had  been  receiving  regularly. 
''Listen  to  this,  mother,"  said  he. 
"This  says,  'beginning  October  19  the 
agricultural  college  will  offer  a  three- 
year  course  in  agriculture  which  lasts 
5  months.  This  course  is  intended  for 
boys  who  are  living  on  the  farm  and 
find  it  impossible  to  attend  the  regular 
courses.'  'What  do  you  think  of  that?"' 
"AYould  you  like  to  take  the  course, 
George?"  his  mother  asked. 

George  looked  at  the  paper  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  replied:  "I  can  hire 
John  Langdon  to  do  the  work  this  win- 
ter and  I  am  going  to  Ohio  State."  The 
next  Monday  saw  him  bidding  farewell 
to  his  friends  at  Westville  station  and 
soon  he  was  traveling  over  miles  of 
steel  rails  to  the  school  where  he  knew 
he  could  learn  the  facts  that  would 
make  the  farm  his  father  had  tilled 
produce  even  greater  crops  than  it  had 
this  year. 


Agriculture  is  of  all  industries,  the  richest  in  facts,  and  the  poorest  in 
their  comprehension.  Facts  are  like  grains  of  sand  which  are  moved  by  the 
wind,  but  principles  are  the  same  grains  cemented  into  rock. 
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A  BROADER  VISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

C.  M.  SENN,  '16 


EVERYONE  wh,o  is  acquainted  with 
rural  conditions  knows  that  the 
rural  schools  of  our  state  are  falling 
far  short  of  what  such  an  educational 
system  might  accomplish.  Agriculture 
is  the  newest  subject  introduced  into 
our  rural  school  curriculum,  but  it  is 
now  taught  in  more  than  ninety  per 


handling  the  subject  of  agriculture 
wherever  it  is  presented? 

In  the  average  rural  school  today  the 
subject  is  taught  from  a  text  book  by 
the  teacher  who,  in  many  cases,  knows 
nothing  about  the  subject  other  than 
as  the  text  presents  it,  or  who  has  had 
no  training  in  any  agricultural  school, 


THE  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL  IS  THE  ONE  GREAT  MEANS  FOR  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


cent  of  the  rural  schools  by  unprepared 
teachers  with  uninteresting  and  unsuc- 
cessful methods. 

Any  one  expecting  to  fit  himself  to 
enter  any  technical  work  selects  a 
school  that  uses  a  system  of  training 
in  which  practical  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical side  of  the  subject  is  presented. 
Why  should  we  not  expect  the  same 
from  the  rural  school?  Why  should 
we  not  expect  the  same  manner  of 


and  thus  is  unable  to  present  the 
science  of  his  subject.  Moreover,  the 
present  school  system  presents  no  lab- 
oratory. Hence,  it  is  failing  every  day 
because  it  does  not  prove  its  teachings, 
and  does  not  allow  the  pupils  to  prove 
for  themselves  what  it  teaches.  One 
may  say  that  opportunity  is  presented 
on  the  farm  for  experiment  and  for  the 
laboratory.  This  is  true,  but  how  many 
farmers  will  let  their  sons  try  systems 
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of  crop  rotation?  How  mam'  will  al- 
low their  sons  to  run  test  plots  to  find 
results  that  come  from  the  use  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers?  Answer- 
ing these  questions  will  prove  that 
rural  schools  seldom  get  beyond  the 
theoretical  stage  unless  the  teacher  has 
opportunity  to  prove  his  theories  in  his 
own  laboratory. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  the 
subject  is  taught  at  the  present  time, 
but  the  burning  rays  of  progress  are 
slowly  thawing  away  the  ice  of  con- 
ventionalism and  in  a  few  places  has 
resulted  in  greatly  improved  conditions. 
At  present  the  new  system  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vision  but  the  vision  is 
a  good  one,  for  in  most  instances  it 
has  been  made  real,  and  is  proving  a 
success. 

The  vision  is  this — to  equip  every 
rural  school  with  a  laboratory  where 
the  subject  may  be  presented  from  both 
the  practical  and  theoretical  viewpoint. 
It  is  true  that  this  will  mean  a  passing 
of  the  present  antiquated  school  sys- 
tem, but  have  we  not  been  ready  for 
it  to  pass  years  ago?  It  will  mean  the 
end  of  the  subdistrict  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  large  centralized  unit.  It 
will  mean  the  location  of  this  central 
school  building  on  a  farm  that  will  be 
worked  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  and 
supervised  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  who  will  be  a  man  trained  in  the 
subject  of  scientific  agriculture.  Such 
a  system  will  furnish  opportunity  for 


the  presentation  of  manual  arts  and 
domestic  science  and  will  be  a  factor 
in  the  community  of  which  it  might 
well  be  proud. 

At  present  there  is  one  man  at  least 
who  has  caught  this  vision  and  he  now 
sees  it  becoming  real.  This  man  is 
Orlando  F.  Hart  of  Union  City,  Ind. 
He  has  always  held  an  ideal  far  in  the 
future ;  time  after  time  he  has  reached 
this  ideal  and  time  after  time  he  has 
set  a  new  one.  Through  his  continuous 
living  in  the  future  he  has  risen  from 
the  position  of  a  country  school  teacher 
to  that  of  district  superintendent  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio. 

With  his  mind  still  toward  the  vision 
of  better  rural  school  conditions  for 
Ohio  he  Avorked  on  this  last  vision  until 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  one  town- 
ship of  his  district  to  vote  a  bond  is- 
sue for  centralizing  its  schools.  This 
centralized  school  is  to  be  located  on 
a  large  farm  which  is  to  be  operated 
by  the  boys  and  supervised  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school.  The  school  build- 
ing will  be  equipped  with  modern  lab- 
oratories and  will  have  a  large  audi- 
torium where  the  farmers  may  meet 
and  conduct  their  institutes  and  listen 
to  lectures  given  by  the  superintendent 
of  their  school  farm. 

An  ideal  training  school,  with  train- 
ing for  old  and  young  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  outcome  of  this  work  and  thus 
more  fully  will  the  new  era  in  agri- 
culture be  visualized. 


The  man  who  is  strong  to  fight  his  fight, 

And  whose  will  no  force  can  daunt, 
While  the  truth  is  truth  and  the  right  is  right, 

Is  the  man  that  the  ages  want. 
He  may  fail  or  fall  in  grim  defeat, 

But  he  has  not  fled  the  strife. 
And  the  house  of  earth  will  smell  more  sweet 

For  the  perfume  of  his  life. 

— Anon. 
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MUCK  SOILS 

E.  A.  KING.  '15 


AREAS  of  distinctive  muck  and  peat 
soils  have  been  found  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  At  the  present 
time  the  reclaimable  swamp  areas  in 
U.  S.  is  approximately  75  million  acres. 
In  north  western  Ohio  about  200,000 
acres  of  this  type  of  soil  are  found. 

The  term  ''muck"  is  applied  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dead  and  partly  decayed 
organic  matter.  Muck  differs  from  peat 


The  first  and  most  imp'ortant  step 
in  bringing  these  swamp  lands  to  a 
state  of  productiveness  is  that  of  drain- 
age. The  surface  features  of  muck 
soils  are  almost  universally  those  of  a 
level  plain.  In  general,  the  deposits 
have  been  formed  within  the  areas  of 
small  lakes  or  ponds  or  along  the 
courses  of  sluggish  streams. 

There  are  several  stages  of  particu- 


ERECTTNG  PERMANENT  SILOS  AND  BARN  ON  A  FARM  IN  TilE  MUCK  REGION. 


in  that  it  contains  more  mineral  matter 
and  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
disintegration. 

The  conditions  which  favor  such  ac- 
cumulations are  usually  those  of  humid 
climate  and  abundant  vegetation,  re- 
sulting in  partial  preservation  of  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  vegetation.  As  a 
result  of  these  necessary  processes  of 
formation,  accumulations  of  both  peat 
and  muck  are  more  frequent  and  more 
extensive  in  the  northern  latitudes  than 
in  the  warmer  southern  latitudes. 


lar  importance  in  the  drainage  of  this 
type  of  soil.  Unless  the  drainage  is 
deep  and  thorough  grass  will  not  grow. 
As  one  increases  the  drainage  system, 
the  muck  becomes  drier  and  an  abund- 
ant growth  of  blue  grass  takes  the  place 
of  the  marsh  plants.  When  this  stage 
is  reached  the  once  swampy  area  is 
ready  for  cultivation. 

Primarily  muck  soils  are  adapted  to 
special  farming  rather  than  general 
farming.  Even  in  the  case  of  areas  that 
have  been  drained  and  cleared,  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  acreage  is  given 
over  to  the  production  of  hay,  corn 
and  small  grains,  and  only  limited 
tracts  have  been  occupied  for  moire 
valuable  special  crops.  The  initial  ex- 
pense of  draining  and  clearing  such 
soils  has  been  the  chief  objection  to 
their  development,  but  where  there  is 
a  good  market  the  high  acreage  value 
of  these  special  crops  v^arrants  the 
outlay  of  large  sums  for  reclaiming 
favorably  situated  areas.  There  are 
many  instances  where  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing and  clearing  muck  areas  have  been 
repaid  within  a  few  years  by  the  sale 
of  high  priced  crops  like  celery,  let- 
tuce, onions  and  cabbage. 

In  general  farming  the  rotation  that 
is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
muck  soil  is  corn,  oats  and  timothy 
hay.  Usually  alsike  clover  and  or- 
chard grass  are  mixed  Avith  the  tim- 
othy. On  well  drained  muck  soil  a 
yield  of  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  is 
not  uncommon.  Oats  does  be&t  in  the 
moist,  cool  muck  soil  and  50  to  80 
bushels  per  acre  have  been  groAvn. 
Probably  the  best  grass  crop  is  tim- 
othy and  this  yields  one  and  one-half 
to  tAvo  and  one-half  tons  (per  acre. 
Potatoes  yield  from  150  to  350  bushels 
per  acre.  Alfalfa  is  groAvn  some  on 
this  type  of  soil,  and  in  all  probability 
it  Avill  be  extensively  grown  on  Avell 
drained  muck  soils  in  the  near  future, 
provided  lime  is  supplied.  The  above 
mentioned  crops  are  most  extensively 
groAvn  upon  reclaimed  areas  of  muck, 
but  most  any  crop  can  be  grown. 

The  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of 
muck  soils  is  much  easier  than  any  clay 
and  sandy  soils,  due  to  the  fact  that 
muck  soils  are  high  in  nitrogen  and 
humus.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive 
element  of  the  three  elements  needed 
in  the  soil  and  the  hardest  one  to  ob- 
tain because  it  is  the  one  that  is  most 


readil}^  lost.  The  value  of  manure 
produced  on  the  farm  today  is  being 
appreciated  more  than  ever  bv^fore.  It 
has  been  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  food  fed  to  animals 
can  be  returned  to  the  soil.  Therefore, 
Avith  proper  attention  one  should  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  muck 
soils  Avithout  the  use  of  added  com- 
mercial fertilizers  on  a  general  farm. 

The  physical  condition  of  muck  soil 
differs  from  that  of  clay  soil.  When 
ploAved  Avet  in  the  spring  they  do  not 
become  lumpy  but  remain  friable,  and 
the  plant  roots  can  readily  penetrate 
the  soil.  Another  point  Avorth  con- 
sideration is  that  one  does  not  need  so 
much  tillage  as  other  soils  to  form  a 
mulch  for  the  conservation  of  moisture 
during  the  dry  summer  season.  Muck 
soils  form  their  OAvn  mulch  to  a  large 
extent. 

The  value  of  ensilage  as  a  feed  is 
Avell  recognized,  and  it  is  being  used 
in  communities  Avhere  muck  soil  pre- 
A^ails.  It  solves  a  problem  Avith  respect 
to  the  maturing  of  corn  crops  in  this 
region.  Due  to  the  loAv  level  of  such 
lands  frost  comes  much  earlier  than 
on  higher  land  and  corn  will  not,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  ripen  sufficiently 
to  shock,  but  can  be  cut  for  ensilage 
much  sooner. 

At  present  there  is  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  at  most,  of  the  total  area 
of  muck  and  peat  soils  in  the  U.  S. 
that  is  drained.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that  the  reclamation  of  sAvamps 
and  bogs  is  not  only  a  national  prob- 
lem but  also  a  state  issue.  We  have 
in  our  state  a  large  area  of  this  highly 
productive  soil  Avhich  may  be^  [Reclaimed 
and  used  for  the  production  of  a  A^a- 
riety  of  crops.  The  time  is  noAv  at 
hand  AA^hen  the  demand  for  increased 
production  justifies  the  utilization  of 
these  muck  soils. 
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THE  OHIO  WINTER  EXPOSITION 

C.  M.  BAKER,  '16 


iil^XCELLENT  in  every  feature" 
J-i  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  attended  the  first 
Ohio  Winter  Exposition — the  combined 
Ohio  State  Dairy,  Apple,  Corn  and 
Poultry  ShoAvs — which  was  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  January  9-15. 
Using  the  Woman's  Building  for  the 
Dairy  Show,  the  Horticultural  Hall  for 
the  apple  exhibit,  the  old  Horticultural 
Building  for  the  Poultry  Show  and  the 
Administration  Building  for  the  Corn 
Show,  an  abundance  of  room  and  facil- 
ities were  afforded  which  made  possible 
a  well-arranged  and  complete  exhibit 
of  all  classes  in  each  respective  shoAV. 
The  Fourth  Regiment  band  enlivened 
the  exposition  with  music  each  after- 
noon and  evening.  All  the  buildings 
were  connected  by  temporary  hallways 
making  the  entire  exposition  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  visitors. 

The  Apple  Show. 
Especially  featured  by  a  map  of  Ohio 
made  from  fifty  bushels  of  green,  yel- 
low, and  red  apples,  and  ten  exhibits 
in  the  hundred  tray  class,  the  apple 
show  was  the  best  in  its  history.  In 
addition  there  were  twelve  entries  in 
the  25-tray  class,  fourteen  in  the  ten- 
tray  class,  six  booth  entries,  twenty  in 
the  5-box  class,  and  numerous  single- 
box  and  plate  classes.  The  Brown 
Fruit  Farm  of  Worthington,  Avon  first 
in  the  hundred-tray  class,  with  a  total 
score  of  91^ ;  ]\I.  H.  Dyar  of  Lowell,  sec- 
ond, with  a  score  of  90,  and  H.  C.  Price 
of  NeAvark,  third,  with  a  score  of  87. 
In  the  1-oth  exhibits  The  BroAvn  Fruit 
Farm  took  first  premium,  F.  H.  Ballou 
of  NeAvark,  second,  and  U.  T.  Cox  of 
Portsmouth,  third.  Competition  was 
keen  in  every  class  and  over  $2,000  Avas 
distributed  in  prizes.     Numerous  ex- 


hibits of  spraying  outfits,  both  hand 
and  poAver,  apple  grading  machines, 
cider  presses,  nursery  stock  and  other 
horticultural  accessories  were  on  hand 
to  enlighten  every  one  on  the  latest 
facilities  for  practical  apple  culture. 
Many  of  the  apples  in  the  exhibits  Avere 
sold  to  visitors.  The  map  of  Ohio  was 
sold  to  the  wife  of  Mayor  Karb  of  Co- 
lumbus, who  donated  the  apples  to  the 
associated  charities  of  the  city. 

NcAv  officers  elected  by  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  clos- 
ing session  are:  E.  J.  Riggs,  Colum- 
bus, president;  F.  H.  Ballou,  Newark, 
secretary;  E.  A.  Fleming,  Lowell,  vice- 
president  ;  V.  H.  Davis,  Columbus,  mem- 
ber of  executive  committee. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  15, 
the  department  of  horticulture  of  the 
university  conducted  a  students'  judg- 
ing contest  in  which  Frank  Copper  won 
first  place  with  a  score  of  95.33%,  and 
D.  L.  Harkins,  second,  with  a  score  of 
94.38%.  A  silver  cup  constituted  the 
first  prize. 

The  Apple  ShoAV  alone  was  worth  a 
visit  to  the  fair  grounds.  OAving  to 
the  demand  for  the  home-grown  apples 
and  to  the  fact  that  every  apple  exhib- 
ited was  groAvn  in  Ohio,  the  state  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  leading  ap- 
ple producers  in  the  Union. 

The  Dairy  Show. 

All  available  space  in  the  Woman's 
Building  Avas  occupied  by  dairy  sup- 
plies, ranging  from  the  silo  Avhich  fur- 
nishes the  feed  to  the  scales  with  Avhich 
to  weigh  the  butter,  including  cream 
separators,  Babcock  testers,  engines, 
pasteurizers  and  creamery  supplies. 
Special  programs  were  held  each  day 
of  the  Exposition.  These  included 
those  of  the  ice  cream,  creamery  and 
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cattle  protective  associations  and  the 
state  cattle  clubs.  J.  D.  Nichols  of 
-Cleveland,  made  a  plea  for  cooperation 
between  the  farmers  and  the  dairymen. 
Speaking  of  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, he  said  too  much  publicity  had 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  di- 
sease being  transmitted  to  human  be- 
ings, while  it  is  generally  known  that 
pasteurization  would  prevent  this.  Dr. 
V.  A.  Moore  of  Cornell  University, 
spoke  on  Tuberculosis.  W.  A.  "Wood- 
hull  of  Chicago,  pointed  out  that  a 
large  part  of  the  dairyman's  23roduct 
is  taken  bv  the  ice  cream  manufactures 


tion  was  formed,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  this  state.  There  are  fifteen  breeders 
in  the  state,  nine  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent at  the  first  meeting.  Officers  for 
this  association  are:  John  Sherwin, 
Cleveland,  president;  R.  F.  McKune, 
Hudson,  vice-president,  and  D.  M.  Hen- 
derson. Hudson,  secretary. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  $650  were 
offered  for  dairy  products  and  the 
classes  were  well  filled. 

The  Corn  Show. 

Every  one  took  unusual  interest  in 
the  large  amount  of  grain  entered  in  the 


GEAND  CHAMPIOX  TEX  EAES  AT  THE  OHIO  STATE  COEX  SHOW. 
Yellow  Dent  Shown  by  H.  W.  Bussert,  Fayette  County,  Ohio. 


at  higher  prices  than  they  receive  from 
other  sources.  Other  speakers  were  W. 
W.  Marple  of  Chicago,  N.  P.  Hull  of 
Himondale,  Michigan,  and  E.  H.  Baker 
of  Cleveland. 

In  all  the  various  meetings  the  neces- 
sity^ of  cooperation  in  stamping  out  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  was  emphasized. 

Governor  "Willis  was  the  honor  guest 
at  the  dairy  banquet  which  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  13.  He 
uttered  praises  for  the  farmer  and  said 
he  believed  the  farm  to  be  the  greatest 
place  on  earth  to  live. 

An  Ohio  Avrshire  Breeders'  Associa- 


ConrtesT  "The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer." 

20  odd  classes  of  the  corn  show.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  Ohio  Corn  Im- 
provement Association  decided  to  adopt 
a  new  name  so  that  its  work  would  in- 
clude improvement  of  all  crops,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  new 
constitution.  They  recommended  that 
each  county  should  have  a  farm  on 
which  to  test  crops  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  cereals  are  best  fitted  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  coun- 
ty. They  also  approved  of  a  fixation 
of  the  standard  grades  for  commercial 
corn,  based  on  the  moisture  content, 
which  Avere  fixed  recently  by  the  office 
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of  grain  standardization  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  exhibit  showing  the  effect  of 
early  and  late  planting  of  corn,  large 
and  small  amounts  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
the  moisture  content  of  corn  and  its 
variation  during  storage,  3^early  varie- 
ty yields  and  other  significant  features, 
was  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Charts  of  ear-to- 
row  tests  of  corn  were  also  shown. 

H.  W.  Bussert,  of  Payette  county, 
was  the  winner  of  the  sweepstakes  in 
the  10-ear  exhibit  of  yellow  corn.  Over 
$700  was  distributed  in  prizes  and 
every  one  interested  felt  that  the  show 
was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
local  interest.  The  management  hopes 
to  continue  the  corn  show  as  a  part  of 
the  exposition  for  next  year. 

The  Poultry  Show. 

One  thousand  birds  representing 
every  breed  of  poultry  together  with 
numerous  entries  of  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys  and  pigeons  formed  the  ex- 
hibit which  filled  the  old  Horticultural 
Hall.  This  clearly  demonstrated  that 
poultry  husbandry  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  income  on 
Ohio  farms.  Six  hundred  dollars  were 
offered  in  prizes. 

Members  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation made  a  strong  effort  to  have 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Commission  es- 
tablish a  department  of  poultry.  J.  T. 
Heizer,  president  of  the  association  is 
one  of  the  strongest  promoters  of  the 
movement. 

^^If  the  poultrymen  get  representa- 
tion through  a  department  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission,  the  business  will 
double  within  one  year,"  said  Mr. 
Heizer  in  discussing  the  matter. 
''Chicken  fanciers  of  Ohio  realized 
over  $3,000,000  in  eggs  and  poultry  last 


year  and  this  could  be  easily  doubled. 
A  little  encouragement  by  the  state 
would  aid  this  wonderfully,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  poultry  department  of  Ohio 
State  University  gave  daily  demonstra- 
tions on  the  killing  and  dressing  of 
poultry.  Prof.  Jacoby  also  had  charge 
of  the  poultry  exhibit  which  is  shown 
at  all  the  extension  schools.  Practical 
demonstrations  of  poultry-house  con- 
struction, shipping  of  eggs  by  parcels 
post  and  grading  of  eggs  were  given. 
The  entire  feature  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

Officials  of  all  the  organizations 
which  composed  the  exposition  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  success  of  this 
fair  warrants  the  holding  of  another 
one  next  year,  providing  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  can  be  obtained,  in 
view  of  this  fact  none  of  the  associa- 
tions have  made  plans  for  next  year's 
show  until  this  is  determined.  As  an 
educational  feature  the  farmers  and 
members  of  the  various  associations 
represented  at  the  exposition  was  of 
great  value.  Coming  as  it  does  during 
the  winter  when  farmers  can  leave 
their  homes  for  a  short  time  without 
affecting  farm  work,  it  affords  an  op 
portunity  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  state  fair  to  get  an  idea  or 
better  agriculture.  After  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  is  under  complete  con- 
trol, a  live  stock  show  might  be  added 
with  good  results.  The  buildings  on 
the  fair  grounds  are  in  use  practical  I3'' 
only  one  week  in  the  year.  Hence  the 
advisability  of  securing  as  much  on  cive 
investment  as  possible.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  the  Ohio  Winter  Exposition  wdl 
become  a  permanent  feature  and  tha', 
it  will  continue  to  grow  until  its  great- 
est benefits  are  realized. 
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EDITORIAL 


With  the  great  uumber  of  agricul- 
tural pu])lications  throughout  the  coun- 
t  r  y  practically 


NEV/  FIELD  FOR 
THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRESS. 


every  farmer  is 
reached  by  one  or 
more  farm  papers. 
With  this  large 
amount  of  agricultural  reading  material 
already  before  him  the  average  farmer 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
am^  of  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  much  material  is  published  in 
the  form  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  that 
could  and  would  be  read  with  profit  by 
the  majority  of  farmers  if  a  more  effi- 
cient method  of  getting  it  before  them 
could  be  employed. 

With  the  Federal  funds  now  availa- 
ble it  is  an  impossibility  to  send  all  the 


bulletins  to  each  of  the  six  million 
farmers.  The  circulation  of  the  aver- 
age Farmers'  Bulletin  rarely  exceeds 
85,000  copies  and  many  of  these  are 
sent  to  city  and  suburban  readers. 
Much  material  of  practical  value  to 
the  every-day  farmer  appears  in  pro- 
fessional bulletins.  Most  of  these,  of 
which  there  are  commonly  only  3,500 
copies  printed,  must  go  to  scientific  co- 
operative agencies.  Thus  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  farmers  can  be 
reached  by  the  official  publications  in 
the  original  form  and  it  is  evident  that 
some  other  means  of  distribution  of 
this  valuable  material  is  needed. 

In  this  regard  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1914 
contains  the  following  statement : 

"As  the  result  of  long  observation, 
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as  well  as  of  careful  survey,  the  depart- 
ment reached  the  conclusion  that, 
aside  from  the  conveying  of  informa- 
tion by  competent  persons  directly  to 
farmers  on  their  farms,  the  most  effi- 
cient medium  for  reaching  the  farmers 
was  the  agricultural  press." 

The  various  agricultural  papers,  by 
publishing  reprints  and  digests  of  the 
practical  material  of  the  Federal  pub- 
lications, which  will  be  of  greatest 
value  to  their  respective  readers,  will 
not  only  directly  benefit  their  own  sub- 
scribers; but  will  through  their  co- 
operation render  a  valuable  public  ser- 
vice by  making  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  more 
efficient. 

H  H  H  TI  / 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  j»t  the 
world  was  there  a  greater  need  for 
strong  men  than  at  the 
STUDENT  present  time.  The 
ACTIVITIES,  world  is  in  need  of 
men  of  worth ;  not  only 
men  who  know,  but  men  who  can  do 
things.  Of  what  value  is  knowledge 
without  the  ability  to  apply  it? 

Society  demands  that  those  who 
spend  years  in  training  and  education 
should  become  active  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields  of  endeavor.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  student  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  qualify  for  such  leadership. 
The  college  course  requires  such  train- 
ing as  will  enable  the  student  to  be- 
come an  analytical  thinker;  but  little 
opportunity,  however,  is  given  for  self 
expression,  and  less  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Exclusive 
attention  to  the  courses  placed  on  the 
class  card  results  in  an,  unsymmetrical 
development  of  the  individual.  If  men 
and  women  are  to  be  thoroughly  equip- 
ped for  their  life  work  they  must  sup- 
plement their  book  learning  with  the 
other  factors  essential  to  success. 


Active  work  in  one  or  more  of  Ih'^ 
student  organizations  not  only  afi:ords 
opportunity  for  self  expression  but 
gives  the  student  an  insight  into  human 
nature  which  could  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way  except  in  the  rough  and  ex- 
pensive field  of  experience.  The  hu- 
man side  of  every  proposition  must  be 
grasped  before  success  can  be  attained 
in  any  field  of  endeavor.  The  student 
who  begins  his  training  along  this  line 
through  experiences  in  the  student  ac- 
tivities will  be  farther  on  the  road  to 
success  at  graduation  than  he  who  has 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  required 
course  of  study. 

Jfitiother  quality,  essential  to  success, 
4<d  be  gained  in  the  student  activities 
is  that  of  initiative.  The  required 
courses  of  study  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy this  desirable  quality  since  they 
give  the  student  so  little  opportunity 
to  go  ahead  and  do  a  thing  without  first 
being  told  to  do  it.  It  becomes  easy, 
through  habit,  to  attend  classes  at  a 
prescribed  hour  and  perform  certain 
prescribed  duties,  but  it  requires  some 
effort  to  join  a  student  organization 
and  a  greater  effort  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  student  activities.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  above  fact  that  student 
activities  develop  initiative. 

American  universities  have  been  crit- 
icised by  Europeans  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  not  thorough.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  European  capitalists  con- 
tinue to  employ  American  graduates  in 
preference  to  graduates  of  their  own 
institutions  where  little  time  is  allowed 
for  student  activities.  The  capitalists 
see  in  the  American  graduates,  the  pow- 
er to  organize  and  direct,  a  power  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  experience  in  the 
student  organizations. 

Unfortunately  all  students  of  Ameri- 
can universities  do  not  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities  for  development ; 
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however,  required  work  in  the  college 
activities  would  further  rob  the  student 
of  his  initiative.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice 
with  the  student.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  ''man  is  not  a  slave  to  his 
environment"  and  that  if  he  will  take 
the  initiative  to  make  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, he  may  become  ''the  creator 
of  his  own  destiny." 

K  H  H  H 

During  the  winter  time  when  the 
ordinary  farm  activities  are  practically 
at  a  standstill  so  far 
FARMERS'  as  necessary  work  is 
VACATIONS,  concerned,  the  farmer 
should  take  a  vacation. 
This  vacation  need  not  be  an  extended 
one  but  it  should  be  well  planned  with 
definite  purposes  in  view.  Instead  of 
the  usual  idea  of  a  vacation — that  of 
taking  a  long  trip  and  forgetting  every 
present  duty  and  obligation  —  the 
farmer  should  strive  to  make  his  vaca- 
tion of  such  a  nature  that  he  will  be- 
come informed  of  more  improved  meth- 
ods of  farming  and  better  living.  A 
trip  to  the  Mid-Winter  Exposition,  to 
the  Farmers'  Week  or  some  other  agri- 
cultural activity  of  state  or  national 
fame  will  afford  the  best  means  of  ac- 
quiring this  information. 

Educational  features  which  these 
meetings  present  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing and  teaching  up-to  date,  scientific 
agriculture  will  afford  the  best  means 
for  entertainment  for  any  man  who 
has  been  closely  held  to  his  farm  for 
the  year.  Neither  the  money  nor  time 
expended  can  ever  be  regarded  as 
wasted ;  on  the  contrary  they  will  be 
well  spent  and  will  bring  a  greater  re- 
turn than  is  possible  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Often  has  the  influence  of  these 
vacations  led  many  a  farmer  to  con- 
sider more  thoroughly  and  completely 
the  work  on  the  farm  for  the  following 
year  and  more  often  have  many  agri- 


cultural problems  been  soh^ed  where 
otherwise  they  Avould  remain  a  draw- 
back to  the  farming  operations.  When 
such  a  vacation  has  been  taken,  the 
vacation  for  each  succeeding  year  will 
be  more  enjoyable  and  will  bring  more 
and  better  benefits. 

II  II  H  II 

A  few  years  ago  a  farmer  living  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  state  pur- 
chased several  bush- 
A  REAL  els    of    extra  good 

BENEFACTOR,  seed  wheat— enough 
to  plant  three  acres. 
The  seed  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  region  and  soil  for  it  grew  well, 
did  not  shell  easil}^  when  harvested  and 
yielded  about  8  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  than  the  variety  usually  grown 
there.  The  next  year  this  "progress- 
iA^e"  farmer  supplied  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors Avith  seed  AA^heat  and  charged  only 
a  fcAV  cents  more  than  the  market 
price  per  bushel.  Thus  the  Avheat  yield 
of  the  AAdiole  community  Avas  increas.ed 
Avith  little  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  one. 

In  like  manner  this  same  farmer  in- 
troduced good  types  of  pure-bred  liA^e 
stock  into  his  neighborhood  and  made 
a  business  of  furnishing"  sires  of  "mar- 
ket demand"  ty^e.  In  a  fcAv  years' 
time  the  blood  of  this  stock  Avas  cAddent 
in  nearly  cA^ery  neighbor's  farmyard. 
Such  stock  Avas  more  profitable  to  feed 
and  had  a  greater  demand  on  the 
market. 

Such  an  incident  rcA^eals  Avork  of  a 
real  benefactor  —  that  of  improA'ing 
some  line  of  farm  crops  or  livestock  by 
ciuiet,  unobserA^ed,  practical  efforts. 
LikcAvise  such  a  plan  could  be  used  for 
any  line  of  rural  betterment.  The  ben- 
efactor need  not  openly  advocate  his 
plans  and  purposes  but  simply  carry 
them  out  in  a  modest,  unpretentious 
manner.    Others  aa^U  soon  folloAV  prof- 
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itable  features  and  both  the  benefactor 
and  his  neighbors  will  be  benefited. 

H  II   H  H 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  agri- 
cultural press  has  developed  very  rap- 
idly  until  papers, 
CHEAP  magazines  and  journ- 

JOURNALISM.  als  intended  to  repre- 
sent and  extend  every 
line  of  farm  specialty  are  to  be  had  at 
a  very  nominal  price.  These  papers 
have  been  the  means  of  educating  and 
enlightening  many  farmers  on  the  va- 
rious rural  problems  which  present 
themselves  from  day  to  day.  Although 
there  are  many  desirable  features  we 
find  many  instances  where  our  agri- 
cultural journals  have  fallen  short  of 
their  duty.  With  the  increased  popu- 
larity of  agriculture  and  its  sidelines 
mau}^  have  entered  into  the  field  of 
agricultural  writing  mainly  for  the 
compensation  and  publicity  which  it 
affords.  Herein  lies  the  chief  cause  of 
cheap  journalism.  Reporters  who  have 
followed  the  daily  newspaper  work  can 
not  use  their  same  style  of  writing  and 
do  justice  to  the  cause  of  agriculture 
and  the  farmer.  Neither  can  the  novice 
fulfill  the  mission  of  agricultural  jour- 
nalism by  writing  some  incidental 
feature  which  has  proven  successful 
under  especially  inviting  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  true,  conservative  style  of 
a  writer  who  by  his  experience  and 
study  knows  the  facts  whereof  he 
speaks  and  their  relation  to  existing 
conditions.  The  farmer  has  little  use 
for  the  flashy  article  and  none  other 


than  the  substantial  facts  and  advice 
of  the  reliable  writer  should  reach  his 
reading  table. 

II  ^  TI  II 

Although  the  attendance  was  a  little 
below  the  expectations  the  Mid- Winter 
Fair  was  characteriz- 
THE  WINTER  ed  by  excellent  ex- 
FAIR.  hibits  of  apples,  poul- 

try, corn  and  dairy 
products.  Such  an  exposition  coming 
at  a  most  opportune  time  of  the  year 
is  of  great  educational  value  to  the 
farmers  and  a  boost  for  Ohio.  With 
the  exception  of  dairy  products  a  show 
of  this  kind  is  as  much  a  contest  in 
selection  according  to  standards  as  in 
excellence  of  production. 

The  prize  product,  therefore,  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  best  crop. 
The  prize  ear  of  corn,  for  example,  may 
have  grown  under  prize  conditions  and 
its  excellency  is  not  a  sure  indication 
of  the  crop  it  would  produce  if  planted. 
Prize  winning  samples  in  any  such  con- 
test, however,  show  the  possibilities  of 
production  under  suitable  environment 
and  cultural  methods  and  should  stimu- 
late the  desire  for  improvement  of 
such  products. 

A  commendable  feature  of  the  corn 
show  was  the  division  of  the  state  into 
sections.  Under  this  arrangement 
northern  growers  competed  only  with 
northern  growers  and  southern  grow- 
ers with  southern  growers.  This  was 
not  only  an  advantage  to  the  exhibitors 
but  had  the  educational  advantage  of 
sectional  comparison. 


OUR  DUTY. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 
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A  president  of  one  of  our  comity 
school  boards  has  advocated  a  summer 
session  of  the  high  school  in  order  to 
give  instruction  in  agriculture.  By 
this  we  naturally  think  that  the  present 
methods  of  teaching  this  subject  have 
not  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
rural  population.  It  is  assumed  that 
not  all  of  the  fault  is  necessarily  cast 
on  the  system  or  the  shoulders  of  the 
teachers  although  many  teachers  have 
little  interest  in  the  subject. 

When  we  think  that  our  working 
basis  of  agriculture  is  all  back  in  the 
mother  earth  and  that  there  is  little 
activity  with  the  soil  during  winter 
months  we  realize  how  far  our  system 
is  from  the  real  subject  in  hand. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  number 
of  high  schools  join  in  this  summer 
school  and  work  as  a  unit :  e.  g.  as  a 
township.  The  instructor  would  re- 
main in  a  township  for  a  short  time 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  next  imit.  a 
township.  In  this  way  the  boys  lose 
little  time  for  their  kind  of  school 
work  and  the  instructor  is  able  to  cover 
a  large  territory.  The  classes  would 
meet  not  only  in  the  fields  as  groups 
or  individuals  but  they  could  occasion- 
ally meet  together  at  night  for  a  short 
time.  The  visits  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other would  not  only  give  the  boys 


new  ideas  but  the  instructor  would  be 
able  to  see  just  what  made  or  lost  a 
crop  under  different  conditions.  Dem- 
onstrations along  this  line  would  in- 
clude tests  of  varieties,  fertilizer,  cul- 
tivation, harvesting,  control  of  moisture 
and  ground  water,  control  of  weeds 
and  studies  in  types  of  live  stock. 


AVhile  the  teacher  is  wondering  just 
how  he  can  vary  his  program  a  little 
and  have  pupils  work  on  something  of 
much  interest  to  parents,  let  him  spend 
some  time  on  the  planning  of  farms 
and  farm  buildings.  This  can  be  done 
by  drawing.  Most  children  like  to 
draw  but  most  of  their  work  along  this 
line  is  merely  copying  or  making  dia- 
grams of  things  they  never  see.  as  in 
the  case  of  the  circulatory  system  of 
the  human  body. 

In  taking  up  this  work  a  discussion 
should  be  given  to  the  location  of  build- 
ings with  regard  to  convenience  and 
healthful  surroundings.  Then  the 
house  may  be  planned  showing  the  rel- 
ative size  and  situation  of  the  various 
rooms,  the  position  of  doors,  stairs  and 
windows,  and  the  designing  of  porches 
to  meet  the  demands  and  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  home.  In  the  yard  may 
be  indicated  the  Avalks  and  the  plac- 
ing of  shrubbery.  In  the  barn  would 
be  indicated  the  granaries,  the  drive- 
ways, stables  for  live  stock  and  places 
for  feeds  and  tools.  Doing  this  work 
is  not  only  practical  but  it  inspires  the 
children  to  develop  their  imagination 
and  to  think  for  themselves.  In  the 
same  way  the  fields  may  be  worked  out 
with  fences,  lanes  and  gates  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  indicated.  A  number 
of  bulletins  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
information  have  been  issued  by  the 
Experiment  Station,  the  Extension  De- 
partment and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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SOIL  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  War  Cry  of  today — "Back  to 
the  Farm."  Every  movement  must 
have  an  organization.  No  phase  of 
education  is  receiving  the  wide  at- 
tention that  our  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  at  present.  Not  only  has  there 
been  an  extensive  move  toward  agri- 
cultural knowledge  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land,  but  the  same 
spirit  is  permeating  the  secondary  and 
grade  schools.  In  fact  many  educators 
contend  that  in  order  that  the  man  be 
thoroughly  trained  agriculturally,  he 
must  begin  from  the  ground  up,  or  in 
other  words  he  must  receive  some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  agriculture  while 
in  the  grade  schools,  and  that  these 
fundamentals  must  be  further  increas- 
ed in  the  secondary  schools.  So  firm 
is  this  idea  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
some  educators  that  the}^  have  been  in- 
fluential in  having  laws  passed  which 
enforce  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
all  the  public  schools  including  both 
the  grade  and  the  high  school. 

Granting  that  such  education  is  de- 
sirable, the  question  arises ;  who  is  go- 
ing to  teach  it  and  how  is  it  going  to 
be  taught?  Many  difficulties  arise  rela- 
tive to  these  questions.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  the  public  school  teach- 
ers of  the  country  have  had  no  train- 
ing in  agriculture.  Again,  even  though 
the  teacher  may  have  had  training,  he 
or  she  is  handicapped  for  funds  neces- 
asry  to  carry  on  desirable  educational 
work.  Therefore,  in  planning  an  out- 
line of  work  for  either  the  grade  or  the 
high  school  teacher,  one  should  make 
the  plans  in  such  a  way  as  to  point  to 
a  fundamental  principle  yet  simplified 
sufficiently  that  the  teacher  may  grasp 
the  idea  easily.  Again  in  planning  such 
work  one  should  keep  in  mind  the  ex- 
pense of  equipment,  and  with  that  view 
I  suggest  the  following  experiments: 


1 —  Percolation  of  Water  in  Soils, 
Apparatus  :   Four  large  bottles  if  the 

bottoms  can  be  cut  off  in  some  manner 
or  four  lamp  chimneys  with  straight 
sides,  a  rack  to  hold  them,  four  ves- 
sels to  receive  the  drippings  from  the 
soils,  clay,  sandy,  loam  and  muck  soils, 
and  a  100  cc.  graduated  cylinder. 

Procedure :  Tie  a  piece  of  cloth,  pre- 
ferably muslin  over  the  mouths  of  the 
bottles.  Put  the  bottles  in  the  rack, 
mouth  downward.  Fill  each  bottle 
nearly  full  of  soil  using  a  different  soil 
in  each  bottle.  Settle  the  soil  in  each 
bottle  by  jarring  slightly.  Pour  water 
on  each  soil  (a  little  at  a  time,  until 
it  disappears  from  the  surface)  until 
it  begins  to  drop  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle.  Note  the  amount  of  water 
added  and  the  amount  which  drops 
through  in  a  given  time,  say  two  peri- 
ods of  fifteen  minutes  each.  During 
the  dripping  period,  water  should  be 
kept  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Figure  out  how  long  it  takes  the 
water  to  come  through  each  soil  and 
the  amount  that  comes  through  per 
hour.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ference in  percolation. 

2 —  Capillary  Eise  of  Water. 
Apparatus :      Four  lamp  chimneys, 

with  the  straight  sides  (the  same  as  in 
Exercise  1),  shallow  pan,  four  soils, 
muslin,  ruler  and  funnel. 

Procedure :  Tie  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  end  of  the  chimney.  Fill  each  chim- 
ney with  a  different  soil,  jarring  slight- 
ly to  settle  the  soil.  Stand  the  chim- 
neys in  the  pan.  Fill  the  pan  about 
one-half  inch  deep  with^water,  watch 
the  rise  of  moisture  in  each  of  the 
chimneys  and  measure  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes  for  an  hour  or  more.  Let 
stand  until  the  water  reaches  top  of 
clay  soil. 

Discuss  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the 
different  soils. 
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3 —  Good  and  Bad  Seed  Bed  Prepara- 
tion. 

Apparatus :    Same  as  Exercise  2. 

Procedure :  Tie  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  end  of  the  chimney.  Fill  the  chim- 
neys about  half  full  of  soil,  using  either 
a  loam  or  sandy  soil.  Now,  in  one 
put  an  inch  or  two  of  small  clods;  in 
the  second,  a  half  inch  of  fine  straw 
or  other  organic  matter;  in  a  third  an 
inch  of  fine  straw  and  soil  mixture; 
in  the  fourth,  an  inch  of  unsifted  soil. 
Then  put  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  fill  up 
with  soil  like  that  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney.  Put  water  in  the  pan  and 
watch  the  results  of  the  movement  of 
the  water  through  each  material. 

Discuss  the  results  and  what  effect 
plowing  has  upon  this. 

4—  Effect  of  Different  Kinds  of  Mul- 
ches. 

Apparatus:  Five  empty  cans  (to- 
mato, or  such),  loam  soil,  and  a  spring 
or  platform  balance  and  shallow  pan. 

Procedure  :  Punch  five  or  six  holes  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  cans  with  a  nail. 
Fill  each  can  with  soil,  finely  pulver- 
ized, but  not  sifted.  Set  the  cans  in 
the  shallow  pan,  to  which  keep  adding 
water  until  it  appears  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  can.  Set  the  cans 
out  of  the  water  and  let  drain  until 
the  surplus  water  has  drained  off.  Pe- 
move  an  inch  of  the  soil  from  three  of 
the  cans.  To  one  of  these  add  an  inch 
of  dry  soil  and  cultivate  each  day.  To 
the  second  add  straw  and  to  the  third 
add  sand.  To  one  of  the  cans  not 
changed,  compact  the  surface  and  the 
fifth  one  leave  it  as  it  is  untreated. 
These  should  be  weighed  every  day  or 
every  other  day  for  a  week  or  more. 

Discuss  the  results  of  the  different 
mulches  upon  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion from  each  can.  Figure  out  in  tons 
how  much  water  would  be  lost  from 
an  acre  of  such  soil. 


5 — The  Three  Kinds  of  Moisture  in 
the  Soil. 

Apparatus:  Four  bottles  as  in  Ex. 
1,  four  soils  and  balance. 

Procedure :  Tie  a'  cloth  ,oveir  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle.  Fill  each  bottle 
with  a  separate  soil,  slightly  jarring 
to  settle  the  soil.  Add  water  until  it 
begins  to  drip  through.  This  is  free 
or  gravitational  water. 

After  the  water  stops  dripping  re- 
move the  soil.  Weigh  it.  Spread  out 
and  let  dry  until  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  moisture  in  it.  Weigh  again. 
The  loss  is  capillary  water.  Put  the 
dry  soil  in  a  dish  and  heat  in  an  oven 
for  a  few  hours.  The  heat  should  be 
slightly  above  the  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter. Cool  and  weigh  again.  This  loss 
is  the  hygroscopic  water.  This  crude 
method  will  show  approximate  results. 

Discuss  the  difference  between  the 
soils.  Which  kind  of  water  is  valuable 
to  the  crops  and  how  can  it  be  con- 
trolled? 

G — Water  Capacity  of  Soils. 

Apparatus:  Four  lamp  chimneys  or 
cans  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  four 
soils  and  balance. 

Procedure:  Tie  cloth  over  the  ends 
of  the  chimneys.  Weigh  empty.  Wet 
soils  as  in  Ex.  4.  When  done  dripping, 
weigh  again  and  determine  the  per- 
centage of  water  retained  by  each  soil. 

Discuss  the  results. 

7 — Drainage  and  Germination. 

Apparatus :  Two  cans,  one  with 
holes  in  the  bottom  and  the  other  with- 
out, soil  to  fill  the  cans,  beans  or  corn 
for  planting. 

Procedure :  Fill  each  can  with  soil 
and  wet  until  saturated.  Plant  five  to 
ten  seeds  in  each  can,  cover,  about 
two  inches  deep.  Label  and  set  aside 
for  a  week,  noting  the  progress  by 
examining  occasionally. 

Jos.  P.  Hershberger. 
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"Productive  Farming"  by  K.  C. 
Davis,  is  a  book  intended  as  a  text  in 
the  schools  below  the  high  school  rank, 
and  for  rural  schools.  It  also  contains 
Information  that  would  be  found  valua- 
ble on  any  farm.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  first  dealing  Avith  plant  pro- 
duction; the  second  with  animal  pro- 
duction ;  the  third  with  animal  pro- 
ducts ;  while  the  last  part  deals  with 
farm  management.  374  pages,  224  il- 
lustrations. Cloth,  $1.00.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


;hnple,  practical  and  readable  manner. 
Although  it  is  designed  as  a  text  book 
for  high  schools,  it  would  be  equally 
valuable  to  farmers.  540  pages,  illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $1.50.  Webb  Publish- 
ing Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"Productive  Vegetable  Crowing"  by 
John  'William  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Oleri- 
culture at  the  University  of  Illinois,  ij£ 
a  book  xDrimarily  of  principles  rather 
than  the  detailed  practices  of  vegeta- 
ble growing,  and  is  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  the  great  central  prairie  region. 
However,  it  is  sufficiently  broad  to  be 
of  value  to  the  vegetable  gardener  any- 
where. Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  matter  of  temperature  require- 
ments, marketing  and  storage.  The 
book  is  designed  especially  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  colleges,  but  should  also 
be  found  a  great  help  by  the  commer- 
cial and  home  vegetable  grower.  339 
pages,  193  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


"Silos"  by  L.  M.  King  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  is  a  book  dealing  with 
the  construction  and  service  of  silos. 
This  is  the  first  comprehensive  work 
of  this  kind  ever  published.  It  takes 
up  all  types  of  silos,  giving  different 
laethods  of  construction  and  relative 
durability.  A  large  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
means  of  preservation  of  silage.  The 
book  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer.  100  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  50c.  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


"Field  Crops"  by  A.  D.  Wilson  and 
C.  W.  Warburton,  is  a  book  which  will 
find  its  greatest  use  in  the  secondary 
agricultural  schools.  Each  of  the  field 
crops  is  taken  up  in  some  detail  in  a 


"Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants"  by 
Benjamin  M.  Duggar,  Professor  of 
Plant  Physiology  in  Cornell  University. 
In  this  book  are  presented  many  of  the 
vital  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern 
research  in  plant  pathology,  which 
should  be  invaluable  to  farmers,  gar- 
deners, and  every  one  interested  in 
plants.  It  is  of  equal  usefulness  as  a 
reference  book  or  as  a  text  book  for 
college  or  university  instruction.  There 
is  embodied  a  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  chief  fungous  diseases  of  culti- 
vated and  familiar  plants.  The  value 
of  the  bacteriological  method  in  plant 
pathology  is  emphasized  by  special 
chapters  giving  concise  methods  for  the 
cultivation  of  parasitic  fungi.  508 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.00.  Cinn 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
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The  recent  sale  of  the  Fairview  Herd 
of  Holsteius  held  by  the  estate  of  the 
late  E.  H.  Dollar  of  Heuvelton,  N.  Y., 
demonstrated  that  high  producmg 
Holsteins  are  in  great  demand,  and  that 
breeders  appreciate  the  value  of  a  cred- 
itable sire.  The  six-year-old  Holstein 
bnll  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  topped 
the  sale  with  the  sensational  price  of 
$25,000.  The  purchaser  was  Oliver 
Cubana,  Jr,,  of  Elm  Center,  N.  Y.  The 
total  consignment  of  172  head  brought 
an  average  of  $872. 


An  International  Sheep  Show  to  be 
held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association.  This  association  in  coop- 
eration with  the  commercial  club  of 
Salt  Lake  City  has  donated  $10,000 
for  this  purpose. 

Promoters  of  the  undertaking  pro- 
pose an  exhibit  of  fat  and  breeding 
sheep  to  be  held  in  connection  with  their 
annual  convention.  This  is  intended  to 
be  an  annual  event  to  take  place  in 
November  just  previous  to  the  Interna- 
tional. However,  this  year,  owing  to 
a  conflict  with  the  San  Francisco  Sheep 
Show  this  new  sheep  exhibit  will  occur 
in  September.  

The  future  looks  brighter  for  the 
pork  producers  in  the  United  States 
although  the  situation  is  not  very  prom- 
ising at  present.  In  the  hog  market 
recent  receipts  iiave  been  very  abund- 
ant at  all  points.  Hence  prices  have 
heen  maintained  at  a  comparatively 


low  level.  Some  packers  have  predict- 
ed that  even  until  June  they  will  be 
able  to  get  plenty  of  pork  at  $6.50  per 
cwt.  This  abundant  supply  of  pork  on 
the  market  should  not  cause  hog  raisers 
to  lessen  their  production  for  a  serious 
beef  and  mutton  shortage  is  certain  for 
the  year  resulting  in  higher  prices  for 
their  products.  This  will  no  doubt 
strengthen  the  hog  market  and  cause  a 
raise  in  prices. 

High  and  prospective  exorbitant 
prices  for  feeding  stuffs  have  doubt- 
less caused  many  farmers  to  rush  their 
hogs  onto  the  market  iii  a  half  fin- 
ished condition.  Such  a  practice  will 
rapidly  deplete  our  swine  herds.  Very 
soon  the  prices  for  this  product  will 
warrant  the  feeding  of  high  priced 
grain.   

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  recently  passed  resolutions 
declaring  that  all  live  stock  slaugh- 
tered by  the  government,  grade  or  pure 
bred,  should  be  paid  for  at  actual  value 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  has  also  been 
urged  that  farmers  should  be  paid  for 
slaughtered  animals  as  soon  as  possible 
so  they  would  not  conceal  animals  hav- 
ing the  disease  because  of  fear  of  non- 
payment of  damages. 

The  government  is  releasing  the 
quarantined  districts  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, a  special  effort  being  made  at  pres- 
ent to  temporarily  raise  the  quaran- 
tine in  order  that  pure  bred  hogs  for 
breeding  purposes  can  be  transported 
from  one  state  to  another. 
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John  F.  Cunningham,  now  managing 
editor  of  The  Ohio  Farmer  and  recently 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Ohio  State  University, 
was  graduated  from  the  agricultural 
college  in  1897.  He  received  the  first 
fellowship  in  horticulture  and  forestry 


€ver  granted  in  this  college^||id  after 
two  years  he  was  given  th^i^hk  of  As- 
sistant in  Horticulture  and  awarded 
the  degree  of  Master  'of  Science.  In 
1899  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Ohio  Farm,er.  Since 


that  time  he  has  always  been  connected 
with  this  agricultural  journal. 

Newspaper  work,  however,  is  not  the- 
only  activity  in  which  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham takes  especial  interest.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Cleveland 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing: 
about  some  of  the  leading  social  re- 
forms of  the  city  through  that  organ- 
ization. He  has  also  become  identified 
with  such  organizations  as  the  Cleve- 
land Grays,  a  military  club,  and  the- 
Ohio  Naval  Militia  which  makes  week- 
ly boat  drills  and  cruises  in  the  sum- 
mer. His  activity  in  these  lines  led 
to  his  election  to  rear  commodore  of 
the  Lakewood  Yacht  Club,  the  largest 
yacht  club  on  Lake  Erie  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers. 

Interest  and  merit  in  public  service 
work  caused  him  to  be  instrumental 
in  drawing  up  the  basis  of  the  present 
Ohio  civil  service  law  and  to  his  ap- 
pointment on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Ohio  Civil  Service  Association. 

He  has  served  as  president,  vice-pres- 
ident, secretary  and  treasurer  of  Ohio^ 
State  University  Association  of  Cleve- 
land; on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
National  Ohio  State  University  Asso- 
ciation and  has  always  been  interested 
in  all  progressive  movements  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  university.  He  has 
witnessed  the  construction  of  all  build- 
ings on  the  campus  except  the  Main,. 
Botanical  and  old  Mechanical  Build- 
ings. His  appointment  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  university  was  an- 
nounced December  22,  1914. 

D.  W.  Gatehouse,  ex-1901,  has  had 
charge  of  the  fair  exhibit  work  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  for  the  last 
three  years.  During  the  1914  fair  sea- 
son, exhibits  were  installed  at  28  coun- 
ty fairs  and  the  state  fair.  Three  com- 
plete exhibits  were  maintained.  He 
had  charge  of  the  Ohio  exhibit  at  the 
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National  Corn  Exposition,  Dallas, 
Texas,  in  February,  1914. 

He  has  taken  an  activ.e  interest  in 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  clnb  work  for  sev- 
eral years  and  was  officially  connected 
with  the  Buckeye  Corn  Boys'  Tour  in 
1912,  1913  and  1914. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work  at 
the  Experiment  Station,  Mr.  Gatehouse 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Corn 
Improvement  Association  for  the  three 
years  and  has  managed  the  last  three 
state  corn  shows  held  at  Springfield, 
Lima,  and  Mansfield.  He  also  had 
charge  of  the  corn  show  at  the  Ohio 
Winter  Exposition. 

Clayton  Long,  '13,  for  the  past  two 
years  assistant  in  the  Horticultural 
Department  and  instructor  in  poultry 
for  the  Extension  Department  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  Xew  Hampshire  Agricul- 
tural College,  Durham,  X.  H. 

Knott  C.  Egbert,  '90.  has  removed 
from  Siletz,  Oregon,  to  Sorrento,  Idaho. 

Rae  P.  Dowler,  '14,  has  moved  from 
the  Palmer  Plantation  near  Shreveport. 
La.,  to  Groveport,  0. 

F.  P.  Stump,  '92,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
Mid- Winter  Exposition.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  raising  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
Berkshire  swine  near  Convoy,  Van 
Wert  Country,  Ohio.  Concerning  ac- 
tivities in  the  agricultural  college  from 
'90- '92  he  said:  ''Dr.  Townshend 
taught  every  subject  from  botany  to 
veterinary  medicine  to  the  six  students 
in  the  four  year  course.  The  appropri- 
ations amounted  to  about  $200  per  year ; 
but  only  $10  to  $15  of  this  Avas  used, 
the  rest  returniQg  to  the  university 
budget  at  the  end  of  the  year."  Mr. 
Stump  was  a  member  of  the  first  staff 
of  The  Agricultural  Student. 

Walter  Williams.  '14,  is  practicing 
general  farming  on  a  400  acre  farm 
near  Wilmington.  Ohio.    He  manages 
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a  dairy  of  25  cows  and  expects  to  feed 
several  carloads  of  steers  each  season. 

Aaron  Head,  ex- '15,  Avho  has  been 
employed  in  soil  survey  Avork  in  Port- 
age County  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  soils 
department  at  the  imiversity. 

Albert  0.  Hayes,  ex- '16,  is  engaged 
in  dairy  farming  near  Springfield,  0. 

Hershel  Bunnell,  ex- '15,  is  managing 
a  canning  factor}^  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
The  factory  employs  about  75  employes 
during  the  rush  season. 

H.  F.  Miller,  two-year  course  '13,  is 
operating  a  general  farm  with  pota- 
toes and  cabbage  as  sidelines  at  Clyde, 
Ohio. 

Harvey  Hoewisher,  two-year  course, 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hoewisher  & 
Son.  Sidney,  Ohio.  They  deal  in 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses. 

Howard  Stokes,  '14,  is  operating  a 
large  apple  orchard  at  Fremont,  Ohio. 

William  Buente,  '14,  is  a  contractor 
for  concrete  work  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  expects  to  enter  the  L^niversity  of 
Wisconsin  next  year  to  take  graduate 
work. 

Thomas  O'Mara,  '14,  is  employed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at 
Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

C.  K.  Elliot,  ex- '16,  is  farming  at  Mt. 
Victory,  Ohio. 

William  McGarey,  '14,  is  farming  at 
Junction  City,  Ohio. 

Bishop  Hough,  '14,  is  working  for 
the  State  Highway  Department. 


Wilson  Harbage,  '17,  died  on  Sun- 
day, January  10,  1915,  at  West  Jeffer- 
son, Ohio.  During  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion he  became  ill,  suffering  from  a  se- 
vere cold  which  developed  into  tonsi- 
litis.  Later  pneumonia  set  in  which 
caused  his  death.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  West  Jefferson,  Jan.  12. 
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FRUITS 
FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 


CROPS 
DAIRYING 
IVE  STOCK! 


Plans  were  completed  at  a  meeting 
held  during  the  Mid-Winter  Exposi- 
tion for  a  state-wide  boys'  stock  judg- 
ing contest  to  be  held  next  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Clark  Wheeler,  supervisor 
of  agricultural  extension  in  Ohio,  three 
boys  from  each  county  in  which  the 
county  judging  contests  are  held  will 
be  given  a  free  trip  to  Columbus  where 
the  state  contest  will  be  held. 

Those  counties  which  expect  to  hold 
the  local  contests  must  arrange  with  the 
extension  department  before  April  1st, 
1915,  to  have  the  free  instruction  in 
stock  judging  given.  An  instructor 
will  be  sent  to  the  county  during  the 
summer  to  coach  all  prospective  can- 
didates for  the  local  contests,  the  same 
instructor  having  charge  of  the  final 
contest  at  the  county  fair. 

During  the  past  year  unusual  interest 
was  taken  in  the  county  contests. 
Twenty-five  counties  arranged  for  in- 
struction and  many  were  refused  be- 
cause they  failed  to  apply  in  time  for 
instruction.  Prizes  to  the  value  of 
$1200  were  offered,  one-half  of  which 
was  cash,  the  rest  in  pure-bred  live 
stock. 

Free  trips  for  three  boys  from  each 
county  besides  the  prizes  offered  at  the 
local  contests  has  caused  a  number  of 
counties  to  apply  for  the  free  instruc- 
tion already  and  indications  show  that 
nearly  every  county  will  arrange  for 
the  contests  at  the  county  fairs. 


Extension  schools,  although  hamper- 
ed by  the  foot  and  mouth  quarantine, 
have  been  very  successful  and  the  at- 
tendance at  all  the  schools  has  been 
larger  than  last  year.  In  some  places 
the  stock  judging  lectures  have  been 
given  without  demonstration.  The  en- 
tire force  of  extension  workers  were 
called  to  Columbus  for  Farmers'  Week, 
Februarary  1-5. 


"No  state  fair  and  no  county  fairs 
will  be  possible  in  Ohio  next  year  un- 
less the  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  under 
complete  control"  was  the  statement 
of  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Commission,  in  an  address 
before  the  commission's  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
January  13. 

''Ohio  must  be  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  her  situation, ' ' 
declared  Mr.  Sandles.  ''The  impres- 
sion has  gone  out  that  Ohio  does  not 
know  how  to  behave  under  a  quaran- 
tine. Unless  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment soon  stockmen  are  predicting  that 
there  will  be  no  state  or  county  fairs 
next  year." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  approving 
all  that  had  been  done  to  stamp  out 
the  disease.  Also,  for  the  first  time, 
the  farmers  at  the  meeting  approved 
the  tuberculin  test  for  cattle,  declared 
that  it  ought  to  be  continued,  that  a 
state  investigation  should  be  made  and 
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that  the  state  should  make  a  survey  of 
the  tuberculiu  treatment. 


As  a  prize  of  the  best  500  word  arti- 
cle on  "Landscape  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening for  Town  Conditions"  the  Co- 
lumbus Keal  Estate  Board  has  offered 
a  cash  prize  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
given.  In  addition  the  winning  article 
will  be  printed  in  both  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  The  Columbus  Citizen. 


Instead  of  the  yearly  trip  through 
the  green  house  sections  of  northern 
Ohio,  the  students  of  horticulture  will 
visit  tlie  apple  producing  sections  of 


northern  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. According  to  Prof.  AVendell 
Paddock,  the  trips  after  this  year  will 
probably  be  required  of  all  horticul- 
tural students.  Such  a  plan  has  been 
carried  out  in  Pennsyh^ania  State  Col- 
lege and  at  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege with  great  success.  Some  of  the 
trips  required  by  these  states  go  as  far 
east  as  Boston  and  cost  as  high  as  $125 
per  student. 


Ohio  State  University's  horticultural 
team  composed  of  Frank  Copper.  Jr., 
Willard  Moiser  of  Columbus,  and  C.  L. 
Burkholder  of  Clyde.  Ohio,  who  com- 
peted in  the  Apple  Judging  Contest  at 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  January  28-29, 


won  fourth  place  with  a  score  of 
85.9%-  The  first  prize,  a  $100  silver 
cup,  was  won  by  the  New  Jersey  team, 
seven  states  having  competed  in  the 
contest.  C.  L.  Burkholder  won  a  cup 
as  third  prize  in  the  individual  contest. 
The  contest  will  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  next  year  and  in  Columbus  the 
following  vear. 


The  crops  grown  on  the  University 
Farm  in  1914:  were  as  follows : 

Acres  Yield 

Corn    99.46  bu.  5183 

Corn    16.71    tons  ensilage  161: 

Rye    10.00  bu.  255 

Wheat   31.02  bu.  716 

Oats   21.87  bu.  641 

Straw    62.89  tons  52.7 

Timothy  Hay  13.00  tons  18.5 

Alfalfa    39.37  tons  165.0 

Beets   2.00  tons  11.97 

Maximum  yield  of  corn — 70.7  bu  on 
10^  acres. 

^Maximum  yield  of  Avheat — 26.6  bu. 
on  16  acres. 

Maximum  yield  of  alfalfa — 2  tons 
per  acre  (first  cutting.) 

Although  these  yields  are  not  excep- 
tional, they  show  up  very  well  in  the 
face  of  the  drouth  of  last  summer.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of 
alfalfa  grown  in  comparison  with  the 
timothy.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  was  over 
1  tons  to  the  acre,  while  on  similar  soil 
the  yield  of  timothy  was  less  than  one 
and  one-half  tons. 


In  order  to  secure  subject  matter  for 
the  work  in  farm  management,  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Economics  is  co-op- 
erating with  a  number  of  the  farmers 
in  Ohio  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  farm  accounting  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  labor.  Books  are  fur- 
nished and  a  special  system  used  in 
carrying  out  the  plan. 
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THE  OHIO  FARMERS'  LIVING. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  made 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Ohio  farm  stands 
above  the  average  farm  of  the  United 
States  in  its  contribution  to  the  fami- 
ly's living  in  the  way  of  products 
grown  and  directly  consumed.  It  was 
found  that  in  Ohio  where  general  farm- 
ing is  practiced  65.6%  of  the  food  con- 
sumed was  produced  on  the  farm.  Tl^& 
is  a  little  higher  than  the  general  av- 
erage of  63%  for  all  similar  areas 
studied.    The  farm  produced  90%  of 


the  meat  and  83%  of  the  vegetables. 
The  average  value  of  the  groceries  was 
one-fourth  the  value  of  the  other  food 
consumed. 

From  these  facts  it  seems  probable 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Ohio  area  could 
have  profitably  reduced  their  expenses 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  their  families  by  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  vegetable 
garden.  The  Ohio  area  ranked  low.est 
of  all  in  the  percentage  of  vegetables 
in  the  household  diet  and  highest  in 
the  percentage  of  animal  products  con- 
sumed. 

The  farmers  in  the  Ohio  area  prac- 
ticing general  farming  occupy  a  cen- 
tral position  between  the  farmers  of 
communities  studied  in  Georgia  and 


North  Carolina  where  food  is  abundant 
and  those  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Vermont  where  little  is  raised  for 
home  consumption.  The  direct  contri- 
bution of  the  farm  to  the  family's  live- 
lihood was  found  to  be  greater  in  Ohio 
than  in  any  other  area  except  Georgia 
and  Iowa.  ^ 


A  recent  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gives  a  full  ac 
count  of  the  Miami  series  of  soils  oc- 
curring in  western  Ohio.  These  soils 
which  will  produce  an  average  of  40 
bushels  of  corn,  18  bushels  of  wheat, 
40  bushels  of  oats,  and  one  and  one- 
half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  occupy 
millions  of  acres  within  the  temperate 
region.  All  the  heavier  types  in  this 
series  are  excellent  farming  soils,  pro- 
ducing yields  of  grain  and  grass  above 
the  average  yields  of  these  states. 

The  soils  in  western  Ohio  and  east- 
central  Indiana,  even  after  a  century 
of  occupation,  still  produce  average 
yields  of  the  chief  crops  fully  25% 
above  the  general  averages  for  the 
United  States. 

In  general  these  soils  are  fertile,  fair- 
ly well  drained,  and  very  completely 
occupied  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Additional  tile  drainage,  the  use  of 
lime  to  sweeten  the  surface  soil  and  the 
utilization  of  stable  and  green  manures 
can  be  recommended  for  increasing  the 
yields  which  are  now  secured. 

/'  .  

/The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  issued  1,152  new 
publications,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  editor.  The  total  num- 
ber of  copies  of  these  new  publications 
was  26,691,692,  and  of  old  publications, 
11,494,700,  making  a  grand  total  of 
38,186,392  copies  published  during  the 
year. 
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THE  *^bHORT  AGS'*  ARE  WITH  US  AGAIN 
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I  I  M  I  I  I 


i  PROR W.  J.  RADER'S  ii 

PRIVATE  ACADEMIES  OF  DANCING  i: 

647  NEIL  AVENUE 

Phones:  Citizens  4431;  Main  6189  !  I 

Beginners'  Class  organizes  Tuesday  evening,  February  ■  ■ 

16th,  7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson.  \\ 

Advance  Class  Monday  evenings.    List  introduction.  25  ■  • 

cents.    Fox  Trot  taught.  |  | 

Assembly  Night  for  former  pupils  and  friends,  Thurs- 
day evenings,  25c.    Fox  Trot  taught.  |  | 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY  ', 
827  Oak  St.,  Citz.  Phone  7105 


Beginners'  class  organizes  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  13. 
Tuition  for  Beginners — Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  les- 
sons, $5.00;  ladies,  $4.00.  Private  lessons  $1.00,  six  for  $5.00. 
Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  Private  les- 
sons can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings.  The  waltz,  two- 
step,  fox  trot  and  one-step  taught  in  one  term. 

Neil  Avenue  Pavilion — Open  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 


;  ;  Dance  Correctly  ings.    Pavilion  plan.    Admission  free.  . . 

■'l  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  |!! 
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When  you  want 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
OR  ENGRAVINGS 


of  any  kind 
write  or  see 


Bucher  Engraving 
Company 

55-57-59  East  Gay  Street 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


B  Cream 
Separate 


The  best  separator  money 
can  buy  at  a  saving  of  from 
25^  to  40?^.  You  may  pay 
more  for  a  separator,  but 
you  can't  buy  a  better 
machine  at  any  price. 
You  can  make  the  Beatrice 
as  clean  as  a  new  penny 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  One  Standard 
Separator  at  a 
Reasonable  Price 

"Write  us  today  for  free  catalogue. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO^  Chicago 
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•e  been  the  standard  of  quality  for  28  years.  Used  wherever 
fruit  and  truck  crops  are  scientifically  grown.  Thirty  different 
styles  for  every  known  need.  Hand,  horse  and  gasoline  engine 
power.    We  will  ship  any  Hurst  Sprayer  on 

FREE  TRIAL— GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 


Only  the  very  best  quality  of  sprayers  could  be  sold 
plan,  yet  our  prices  are  surprisingly  low  because  our  selling  expense  is  small  and 
tory  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  to  be  found.    You  want  high  quality 

^  GET  OUR  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

^'Whv.  How  and  When  to  Spray."  Contains  74  illustrations 
ot  insect  and  fungus  pests  with  descriptions  and  remedies. 
Shows  the  most  complete  line  of  sprayers  made.  Write  today 
tor  the  book  and  get  our  ''Special  Offer." 


on  this 
our  f  ac- 
and  low 


The  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  CANTON,  OHIO 


^^^^ 


CO-OPERATION 
Pays  Most  Money  for  Cream 

Those  who  shipped  their  Cream  to  us  during  the  past  year  received 
what  equals  about  3c  above  "Elgin"  for  the  Butterfat  delivered  at 


Factory. 


LET  US  EXPLAIN 


Be  one  of  our  Co-operators  this  year.    Start  NOW. 
Make   your  next  shipment  to   us.    Remember,   we   "Pay  the 
Freight." 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co- 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


\l  
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MISS  MARGARET  A,  NADDY 

Extends  to  Ohio  State  Students  and  Their  Friends  a  Most  Cordial  Invitation  to  Attend  the 

Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

Elevator  Entrance,  49  NORTH  HIGH  STREET,  over  Gavin's. 

SEASON  OF  1914-1915 

Assembly  Evenings — Every  Thursday  and  Satvirdav  thronghont  the  season,  8  to  11 
o'clock.  Orchestra  Music.  Class  Evenings — Every  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30  o'cock. 
Matinee  Tliursdaj',  2:30  P.  M.    Private  lessons  by  appointment. 

THE  EMERSON  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  SELECT  DANCING  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CITY. 

Academy  Phone:  M.  3709.         Academy  to  Rent.         Residence  Phones:  N.  4164;  Citz.  4358. 


The  McDonald 
Hardware  Co.  i; 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST. 


We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business 
with  0.  S.  U.  boys. 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 


624  N.  HIGH  ST., 


COLUMBUS,  O. 


ORR-KIEFER 


1-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


C0LVMBV6, 


Artistic  Photography 

''Just  a  little  better  than  the  hesV^ 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds — RIGHT 


STUDENTS' SUPPLIES 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


High 
E 


11th  Maddox  &  Kilgore 


High  at 
Goodale 
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Yj/7HEN  you  make  comparisons  of  goods,  of  values, 
^  of  service  to  you,  of  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  you 
v^ill  know  v^hy  this  is  called  the  better  Tailoring  Store 
for  men.  We're  "hitting  the  center"  of  Clothes  interest 
with  our  immense  array  of  Imported  and  Domestic 
Fabrics  for  Spring,  and  right  now  is  the  time  for  you 
to  order  your  Spring  Clothes. 

We're  a  live  wire  concern  with  up-to-date  ideas  in 
making  clothes  to  measure  for  live  wire  men,  who  al- 
ways like  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  styles.  If  you  are 
interested  in  good  Clothes  drop  around  and  look  over 
our  lines. 

C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 

1541-3  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


i 


L.  R.  THOMPSON,  Mgr. 

ianring 

EVERY  TUESDAY  AND  SATURDAY 


AJimtaston,  25  Olftita 


Spiece's  (six-piece)  Orchestra  Tuesday 

1  (The  real  student's  orchestra) 

Kelly's  Orchestra  Saturday 


   I 
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UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

Caps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 


DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING. 
PRESSING   


.  90c 
.  25c 


SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  


SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS. 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citizens  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  057 


THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN- 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

THE  BEST  INSURANCE  CO.- 
LINCOLN  LIFE 

WANTED— 1000  STUDENTS  IN  O. 
S.  TJ.  to  insure  th(iir  lives  in  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
How  could  you  more  fittingly  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  ' '  Honest  Abe ' '  than  by  securing 
a  policy  in  this  splendid  company? 
''It's  name  indicates  its  charac- 
ter." 

AT  AGE  20,  A  20-PAY.  LIFE  POLI- 
CY FOR  $2500  REQUIRES  AN  AN- 
NUAL DEPOSIT  OF  ONLY  $54.90. 

Compare  this  premium  with  that  of 
any  other  Company. 

If  you  are  contemplating  taking 
insurance,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  a 
sample  policy  and  our  prices. 

' '  There '  s  a  Reason. ' ' 

Call  on  or  Phone 
H.  W.  ZUERCHEE,'16,  Student  of  O. 
S.  U.,  91  W.  Eleventh  Ave.,  Bell 
Phone  North  5047. 

C.  E.  WAY,  Manager,  Central  Ohio 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

304  HARTMAN  BLDG., 
Citizens  Phone  6407.      Columbus,  O. 
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Cor.  High  St.  and  Euclid  Ave.,  5  Minutes  from  0.  S.  U. 

Weekly  Reception  Thursday  Evenings 
Will  Organize  Beginner's  Class 
Monday  Evening,  Feb.  15 

TUITION. 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  ten  lessons   $5  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  ten  lessons   4  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  ;  six  for   5  00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  any  hour — morning, 
afternoon  or  evening. 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  dance  in  one 
term  of  private  or  class  lessons 

Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Fraternity  Hops,  Etc. 

PROF.  H.  J.  GUERR 

Phones:  Citz.  8584;  Bell,  North  1759. 


Ohio  Union 
Barber  Shop 

Stop  in  and  Meet 
BILL  the  Barber 

VET.  MED.  18 

BASEMENT  OF  OHIO  UNION 


FIVE  CENTS       FIVE  CENTS 


Bring  this  Coupon 
and  Five  Cents  to 


Two  Stores 
N.  HIGH  ST.,  Opp.  E.  nth 
CORNER  4th  ST.  and  14th 

and  get  one-half  pound  of  Brosmer's 
Famous  Butter- Scotch  Kisses 


■  1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

DROP  IN,  O.  S.  U.  BOYS. 

:  GRUMLEY&CASE 

CONFECTIONERY 

Try  our  Soda  and  Sundries— the  Best  Ever.  \ 

Cigars  and  Post  Cards,  Lowney's  and  ' 
Morris '  Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Station-  \ 
ery  and  Student  Supplies. 

We  take  orders  for  Ice  Cream.  \ 

Give  Us  a  Call. 
2077  NORTH  HIGH  STREET. 


11  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
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THE  TERRY 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

HALFTONES 
QUALITY  PRINTING  PLATES 
ZING  ETCHINGS 


New  Location,  214  OAK  STREET 


I     ' —  —  —  —  — 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS^O. 

State  and  High  Streets 


The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery 
in  America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  O.S.  U.  RATES 


The  ''Student"  Laundry        Corner  11th  Ave.  and  High       Special  ''Office''  Rates 

PROGRESS  LAUNDRY 

Dry  and  Steam  Cleaning^  Pressing 

Our  Tailoring  Department  is  complete.   500  Patterns  on  which  we  can 

save  you  money. 


—  '  "  — "  ^^r^^i 


WANTED 

Salesmen  and  Salesw^omen 

Our  representatives  are  earning 
$50  to  $150  per  week.  "Write 
quick  for  sample  and  territory. 
It's  selling  like  wild-fire.  Every- 
body's a  customer.  Hytee  Facto- 
ries, Majestic,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

Headquarters  for  ''Ohio  State"  Boys. 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 
POOL. 


A  remedy  for  all  live  stock  and  poul- 
try. Send  for  FREE  books  telling  the 
whole  story.   Quart  for  50c,  postpaid. 

Gallon,  via  parcel  post,  for  $1.50. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 

Chemists,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

;  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  ; 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
macliine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  bv  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 


A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.    Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


;      NEWARK,  N.  J. 


■  I  I  I  I  I  I 
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CHICAGO. 
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LOS  ANGELES.  .. 


++ 
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FIELD  SEEDS: — Especially  selected  for  Purity  and  Germination. 
SPRAYING  APPLIANCES:— A  Sprayer  for  every  purpose  built  along  correct  lines. 

PRUNING  TOOLS:— Latest  Improved. 
GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS:— Cultivators.   Drills,   etc.,  for  both   home   and  market 

gardener. 

QUALITY  and  PRICE  RIGHT.    Always  see  or  write  us,  stating  requirements,  be- 
fore buying. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

FARM  SEED  AND  SPRAYING  DEPT., 
114  N.  High  and  9  E.  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


Cushman  WEIGHT  Engines 

FOR  ALL  FARM  WORK 

Xotice  the  many  special  features  not  found  on  ordi- 
narv  engines.  Advanced  tvpe,  verv  light  weight — 4  H.  P. 
only  190  lbs.;  8  H.  P.  only  320  ibs. 

Cushman  4-Cycle  Gasoline  Engines  are  very  quiet  and 
steady,  because  of  Throttle  Governor  and  Perfect  Bal- 
ance. They  are  not  cheap  engines,  but  are  cheap  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engine  in 
America. 

Ask  us  for  free  catalogue  showing  many  jobs  Cush- 
man Engines  can  do  that  no  other  engine  can  do,also 
about  engine  drive  on  binders. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  LS^J.^nT?!! 
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Prizes  Awarded 

$1000  for  Best  Crops  Potatoes 

23  Farmers  get  over  200  bu.  per  Acre 
10  of  Them  get  over  300  bu,  per  Acre 
All  Grown  on  A:A:C:  Fertilizers  Exclusively 

375  Bu.  per  Acre  Wins  1st  Prize 


FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

FOURTH 

FIFTH 

SIXTH 

SEVENTH 

EIGHTH 

NINTH 

TENTH 


$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 
$100. 


E.  L.  Powers,  Vienna,  Mich.    .     .  yield 
E.    W.    Lincoln,    Montcalm,  Mich. 
Geo.  Chapman,  Attica,  Mich.  . 
A.  F.  Walbrecht,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 

E.  A.  Stass,  Eoyal  Oak,  Mich. 
Danl.   Reish,   Wales,  Mich. 
J.  H.  Linck,  Goodland,  Mich. 
J,  Sparling,  Colfax,  Mich. 

F.  Brown,  Waupun,  Wis. 
F.  I.  Faunce,  Summerfield,  Mich. 


Average  Yield 


375.  bu. 
354.23  bu. 
345.25  bu. 
339.  bu. 
335.78  bu. 
330.58  bu. 
323.08  bu. 
305.  bu. 
304.15  bu. 
301.23  bu. 

331.33  bu. 


The  average  yield  of  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
according  to  Government  Bulletin  641  is    .     .  . 
The  average  yield  of  United  States  is  


110. 
109.6 


bu. 
bu. 


This  means  that  with  good  culture,  good  sense  and  good 
fertilizers 

THESE  MEN  TREBLED  THEIR  STATE  YIELD 

as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Send  for  complete  story 
of  the  contest  and  study  the  crop  growing  methods  of  these 
men.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 

TRY-A-BAG  of  fertilizer  this  year.  Our  brands  are 
soluble  and  active,  hasten  maturity  and  improve  qual- 
ity.   Ask  for  prices   and   terms.    Agents  wanted. 

Address : 


The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. ;  or  Cincinnati,  0. ;  or  Cleveland,  0. 
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It  interested  in  Lite  insurance  examine  the  premium 
rates  of  the  Union  Central  below;  it  will  pay  you. 

LIFE  POLICIES. 

Ordinary. 

10  Pay. 

Aye 

15  Pay. 

20  Pa^'. 

Prem. 

Dir. 

Prem. 

1 

Dir. 

Prein. 

1 

Div. 

Prem. 

! 

Div. 

$17.52 

$3 . 14 

$40.62 

-$3.16 

21 

$-30.48 

$3.15 

$25.54 

$3.15 

17.90 

3.15 

41.27 

3.18 

22 

30.98 

3.15 

25.95 

3.16 

18.29 

3.15 

41.94 

3.19 

23 

31 . 48 

3.18 

26.38 

3.18 

18.70 

3.17 

42.64 

3.21 

24 

32.00 

3.19 

26.83 

3.18 

19.12 

3.19 

43.35 

3.22 

32.55 

3.20 

27.29 

3.20 

19.58 

3.21 

44.11 

3.25 

26 

33.12 

3.23 

27.77 

3.21 

20.06 

3.23 

44.88 

3.26 

27 

33.71 

3.25 

28.27 

3.24 

20.55 

3.24 

45.68 

3.29 

28 

-34.-32 

3.27 

28.80 

3.27 

21.08 

3.28 

46.52 

3.32 

29 

:M.96 

3.. 30 

29.-34 

3.2s 

21.63 

3.31 

47.39 

3.-35 

30 

35.62 

3.32 

29.90 

3.32 

22.22 

3.34 

48.29 

3.-38 

31 

36.-31 

3.. 36 

30.50 

3.-36 

22!  83 

3.37 

49.23 

3.41 

32 

37.02 

3.40 

31.11 

3.39 

23.48 

3.42 

50.20 

3.46 

33 

37.76 

3.44 

31.75 

3.43 

24.16 

3.46 

.51.20 

3.-51 

34 

38.-54 

3.49 

-32.42 

3.48 

24.89 

3.. 51 

.52.25 

3 . 55 

35 

39.35 

3. .54 

33.13 

3.-52 

25.66 

3.57 

53.32 

3.62 

36 

40.18 

3.60 

-33.87 

3.-59 

26.46 

3.63 

.54.46 

3.67 

37 

41.06 

3.65 

34.63 

3.65 

27.33 

3.71 

.55.63 

3.75 

38 

41.98 

3.73 

-35.44 

3.71 

28.24 

3.78 

56.84 

3.82 

39 

42.92 

3.80 

-36.28 

3.79 

29.20 

3.87 

58.11 

3.91 

40 

43.93 

3.88 

37.18 

3.88 

ENDOW3IENTS 

10  Year. 

15  Year. 

20  Year. 

25  Year. 

Prem 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div. 

Age 

Prem. 

Div. 

Prem. 

Div. 

$97.34 

.i;3.25 

$62.29 

,$3.20 

21 

$45.21 

$3.17 

•$35 . 32 

.$3.16 

97.40 

3.26 

62.. 37 

3.21 

22 

45.30 

3.18 

35.42 

3.17 

97.47 

3.28 

62.45 

3.23 

2o 

45.-38 

3.20 

35.-52 

3.18 

97.54 

3.29 

02.52 

3.23 

24 

45.47 

3.21 

::*>5.62 

3.19 

97.60 

3.. 31 

62.60 

3.25 

25 

45.56 

3.22 

.35.74 

3.20 

97.69 

3.-32 

62.70 

3.27 

26 

45.67 

3.24 

35.86 

3.23 

97.77 

3.34 

62.79 

3.29 

27 

45.78 

3.27 

36.00 

•  > .  2.5 

97.87 

3.37 

62.90 

3.-31 

28 

45.90 

3.28 

36.15 

3.27 

97.97 

3.39 

63.01 

3.-34 

29 

46.04 

3.-31 

36.30 

3.30 

98.07 

3.42 

63.13 

3.36 

30 

46.18 

3.-34 

36.48 

98.17 

3.45 

63.26 

3.40 

31 

46.-34 

36.67 

3.-36 

98.30 

3.48 

63.40 

3.44 

32 

46.51 

3!  41 

;56.88 

3.40 

98.42 

3.53 

63.55 

3.48 

-3-3 

46.69 

3.46 

37.10 

3.44 

98.56 

3.56 

63.72 

3.52 

M 

46.90 

3.-50 

37.-36 

3.48 

98.71 

3.62 

63.90 

-3 .  .57 

35 

47.12 

3.-54 

.37.64 

3 .  -53 

98.88 

3.69 

64.09 

3.62 

36 

47.-36 

3.59 

37.96 

3.-59 

99.05 

3.74 

64.. 32 

3.68 

37 

47.64 

3.67 

38.30 

3.65 

99.25 

3.81 

64.-55 

3.76 

38 

47.94 

3 . 73 

-38.68 

3.71 

99.45 

3.87 

64.82 

3.82 

39 

48.27 

3.81 

.39.11 

3.79 

99.69 

3.96 

65.10 

3.92 

40 

48.65 

3.90 

-39.-57 

3.8S 

The  above  schedule  gives  the  Premium  Rates  of  Life  and  Endow- 
ment Policies,  also  the  Dividends  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  which 
can  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  th,e  second  Premium.  Information 
and  sample  policies  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request  by 

F.  N.  WINKLER.  Special  Agent, 

409  Wyandotte  Building. 
Citizens  Phone  6796;  Bell.  Main  6622. 

LOT  H.  BROWN,  Manager. 

J 
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[  Minor's  Tluid  1 

I                  A  GUARANTEED  V. 

;  SHEEP  AND  HOG  DIP 

►                                                                              .<  ► 

^      If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  "^l 
»■                     write  us  direct. 

^  The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co.  y 

I  328  Cliamplain  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O.  V. 

Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  "by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 

• 
1 

:  Polled  Herefords :: 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns.           !  I 

Hampshires 

I                                ±  lit!   V-/Ulllillg  JjlccU..                               1  1 

:  Ashland  Stock  Farm 

Write  for  Information  to 
!  E.  FIELD  &  SON,       CAMDEN,  OHIO  ! ! 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Veterinary  and  Surgical 
Instruments 

Including 
DEHORNERS, 
MILK  TUBES, 
CAPONIZING  SETS, 
IMPREGNATORS, 
DOSE  SYRINGES,  Etc. 


Illustrated  Catalogs  sent 
Free,  Postpaid  on 
Request. 

155-157  N.  MICHIGAN  BLVD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Three  New 
Thirty  Pound  Daughters 

For  Our  Junior  Sire 

Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

This  gives  him  six  30  lb.  daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  more  30  lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  living  sire.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sire  living 
or  dead  that  ever  had  six  or  more  30  lb.  daughters  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Only  two  of  the  sires  that  are  dead  have  ever  had  more  30  lb.  daughters  than  he  now 
has. 

By  combining  the  blood  of  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Boy  and  Pontiac 
Aaggie  Korndyke  with  that  of  our  great  foundation  cow,  Euphrasia  A.,  we  have  at- 
tained greater  and  more  wonderful  results  than  have  ever  been  secured  by  any  other 
combination  of  blood. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Successor  to  DAN  DIMMICK  &  BRO. 

Telephone  Connection  between  Farms  and  Office. 
OFFICE  AT  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  FARMS  AT  E.  CLARIDON,  OHIO. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  B  I  I  M  I  H  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  i  M  I  I  i  i  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  M  ■  It 


X     ^c^T^^^^^^^iSsi^.  Purebred  Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Some  of  the  finest  Holsteiu  herds  in  the  country  were  founded  by  men  whose 
interest  in  the  breed  originated  with  such  an  experience  as  prompted  Senator  Hack- 
ney, of  Minnesota,  to  establish  his  model  dairy. 

Senator  Hackney  writes:  "If  my  little  daughter  had  not  been  so  delicate,  so 
fragile  that  even  noted  physicians  could  not  find  an  artificial  food  which  would  agree 
with  her,  I  would  not  have  learned  that  Holstein  cows'  milk  fulfills  most  completely 
all  the  requirements  when  food  for  infants  or  invalids  is  under  consideration.'' 

Prominent  experts  have  determined  exactly  why  Holstein  milk  is  more  healthful 
than  ordinary  milk.  You'll  find  their  opinions  in  our  booklet,  "Specialists'  Evi- 
dence."    AVrite  for  it. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 

Box  154,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 
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Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.  We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH  GRADE 

Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments 

Each,  Postpaid 

2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe   $1.10 

Per  half  doz.,  $4.50;  doz   8.00 

Dehorners,  $6.50  to    14.00 

Impregnators,  $3.50  to   6.00 

Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to   3.50 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO. 


They're  not  short-lived 

The  Jerseys 

In  1913  eighteen  Jersey 
cows  were  officially  tested 
which  averaged  12  years 
and  7  months  of  age.  Their 
average  milk  production 
was  8617  pounds.  Average 
butter  fat,  387  pounds.  One 
of  these  cows  was  over  18 
years  old. 

Longevity,  Constifution  and  Economic 
Production  are  Jersey  characteristics. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTIE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


BOARS  AND  GILTS 

For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Duroc  Boars  and  Gilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immuned.  They  are  just  what  we  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H.ROBBlNS.SrP'» 


THE  FEED  THAT  FATTENS 


^r'a^d'^  COnON  SEED  MEAL 

GUARANTEED  41  PER  CENT  PROTEIN 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices  before  buying. 

THE  WM.  A.  BURNETT  CO.,  Bourbon  Stock  Yards,  Louisville, Ky. 

Established  1901 
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Wilson's  Modern  Berkshires 

5  Superb  Spring  Boars  For  Sale 

sired  by  Baron  Duke's  Masterpiece  3rd,  182814,  an  outstanding  son  of 
Matchless  Baron  5th  and  out  of  sows  rich  in  blood  of  such  noted  sires 
as  Rivars  Champion,  Masterpiece,  Baron  Duke  50th,  Superior  Baron, 
etc.  These  are  for  sale  at  bargain  prices.  All  are  high  class  individuals 
and  will  make  splendid  herd  headers. 


Stock  of  All  Ages,  Both  Sexes,  for  Sale  at  all  times 
at  Very  Reasonable  Prices 


Write  or  call  on  W.  A.  WILSON,  218  E.  Seventeenth  Ave.,  or 
M.  F.  &  W.  A.  WILSON,  Doylestown,  Ohio. 


Wing's  Quality  Seeds 
for  Field  and  Garden 

ALFALFA 

DAKOTA    NEBRASKA   GRIMM  SIBERIAN 

Send  for  our  catalogue  describing  all  the  new  strains  of 
Alfalfa,  our  own  improved  strains  of  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch 
and  Melilotus,  and  our  superior  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  V— MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs..... $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00      1100  lbs  100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


MILK  PROTECTION 

So  thorough  are  the  cleaning  properties  of 


Indian  in  circle 


^  1,^  r      ^  r^alryman's 


that  it  cleans  far  beiyond  what  the  eye  can  see,  removing  thousands, 
in  every  package  jes  millions  of  bacteria,  the  destroyers  of  the  food  value  of  milk 
and  milk  products. 

This  protection  to  the  milk  means  cleaner  milk,  higher  quality  milk,  and  better 
milk  products,  and  consequently  better  prices  throughout. 

For  the  convenience  of  dairymen,  milk  dealers,  butter  and  cheese  makers,  Wyan- 
dotte Dairymen 's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  sold  by  practically  all  Dairy  Supply 
Houses.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  your  regular  supply  man. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH. 

Made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Bag  of  Three  D  Grains 

will  put  more  milk  in  your  pail  than 
any  other  concentrate.  Produce  milk  at 
less  cost  per  gallon.  GOOD  MILK,  be- 
cause many  certified  milk  dairies  feed 
it.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions.      We  Want  You  To  Try 


It  is  just  the  thing  to  mix  with  your 
home  grown  corn,  oats,  hay,  straw,  fod- 
der and  ensilage  to  make  a  balanced 
ration.  It  not  only  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency in  Protein  and  Fat,  but  it  light- 
ens up  the  heavy-weight  grains  grown 
on  the  farm. 

The  leading  dairymen  in  all  parts  of 
Ohio  feed  it,  and  the  leading  dealers 
carry  it  in  stock  and  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  it,  write  us  and  we  will  refer 
you  to  the  nearest  dealer,  endeavor  to 
get  your  local  dealer  to  handle  it  or 
sell  to  jour  dealer. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  577,  Blanchester,  Ohio 


Agricultural 
Lime 


Special  Discount  on 
Winter  Shipments 

Our  Lime  Is  Quick  in  Action 
Lasting  in  Effect 


Write  us  for  Quotations 


The  A.  &  C.  Lime  Co. 

526-531  Renkert  Building, 
CANTON,  OHIO. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE  HIGHER  THOUGHT 

Along  Agricultural  Lines  at  the  Present  Time  is 

THE  UP-BUILDING 


OF- 


OHIO  SOILS 

By  the  Use  of 

AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

HYDRATED  LIME 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Ask  Us  All  About  It. 

The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass'n 

G.  J.  Wilder,  '06,  Manager 
306  HARTMAN  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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THE  BURKETT 

THE  PRESS  SUPREME 

"THE  HAY  PKESS  YOU  WILL  EVENTUAIiLY  BUY" 

Because  of  its  many  advantages  over  all  others.  The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed 
and  the  enormous  amount  and  (luality  of  work  this  machine  will  do — it  sells  itself  with- 

out  argument.     This  press  has  no 
chains,  belts,  toggle  joints  or  com- 
,  plicated  gears  to  get  out  of  order. 

\  It    is    direct    connected    and  gear 

driven  and  in  fact  has  only  about 
half  as  many  working  parts  as  any 
>  other    Hay    Press    on    the  market. 

Consequently  it  is  much  easier  to 
understand  and  operate.    It  is  not 
near  so  heavy  and  clumsy  and  with 
\      its  short  wheel  base  makes  it  very 
.y  ?asy  for  transportation  over  the  fields 
and  on  the  road.  Engine  is  mounted 
'    on  skids,  has  belt  pulley  and  can  be 
L-emoved  from  Hay  Press  trucks  in 
a   few    moments    and    then    it  is 
ready  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  when  desired.    This  combined  Hay  Press  is  a  time 
saver,  which  means  money  for  the  farmer  and  contract  baler.    Catalogue  describing  our  full 
line  of  Hay  Presses,  Corn  Huskers  and  Gas  Engines  cheerfully  sent  upon  request. 

The  Burkett  Manufacturing  Co. 


v.. 


168  WEST  SPRING  STREET,  COLUMBUS. 


**l  See  Bill  Erected 
Another  Natco'* 

— Same  old  story.   Bigger  profits,  more  stock, 
an  additional  silo.  And  why  is  the  second  silo 
always  a  Natco,  too.?  The  reasons  why  are 
best  appreciated  by  owners  of  other  silos 
not  built  for  good,  whose  walls  are  not 
air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  resulting 
in  much  spoiled  ensilage.  The 
Natco  stands  year  in  and  year  out 
just  as  the  day  it  was  erected, 
yielding  sweet,  succulent 
silage  in  all  parts,  through  all 
conditions  of  weather.    Better  benefit  by  the  ex- 
:e  of  others  and  erect  the  silo  that's  windproof ,  decayproof ,  fire- 
proof and  verminproof — the 

NATCO  EVERLASTING  SILO 

'*The  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Generations" 

It's  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  whose  glazed  sur- 
faces absorb  no  moisture  and  totally  exclude  air  and  frost.   It's  reinforced  by  bands  of 
steel  laid  in  the  mortar,  and  can  resist  all  wind  and  silage  pressures;  thus  a  taller  sil 
with  a  sma  ler  diameter  can  be  erected  for  there  is  no  danger  of  a  blowdown.  Plan 
for  your  new  silo  nou).  Send  today  for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in  Ohio  and  ask 

for  Catalog  46  mm. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  ^^'^^Jg^^'^  Canton,  Ohio.  MM  most  important  Vu^! 

**  ^ '  iness  builfling  on  the 

fafiTi.  Build  carefully 
•*^bui«fl  for  permanency, 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR"  i 


m  ^ 


— ''without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around'^ — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  ''Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen, 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED,      Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hockin<;  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


"Will         &y7Ss  me^hy  Treesja.&Three  Barrel 


Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigoratins  effect 


LIME 
SULFUR 


LIME 
SULFUR 

LIME  1 

sulfur] 

on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.   We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  frof?i  Usinz 

"SCALECIDE" 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding".  Tells  how  "Scalecide"  -n-ill  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet— "Spraying  Simplified".     Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  "Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver". 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.   Tell  us  your  needs. 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M'f 'g  Chemists      Dept.    1 5    SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


MARSHALLIRONCORNCRIBS 


cant  afford  SL  Cheap  Crib 

It  takes  four  months  of  real  hard  work  to  secure 
corn  crop !   To  put  this  crop  in  an  old-fashioned 
crib  seems  like  throwing  away  money. 
Eats  will  feast  on  it;  thieves  are  apt  to 
— ^  it  I  it  may  lose  its  vitality  and 
is  subject  to  loss  by  fire. 
Here  is  the 
Solution: 


■  furmsh  complete  protection  for  your 

■  com.   They  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short 

■  time  by  assuring  increased  profits  from  your  crop. 
WM  Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron  that  lasts  a  life 
H  time.    Easily  erected.   Difierent  styles  and  many  sizeg. 

■  FREE  "Com  Insuranr**"     Let  our  catalog 

■  r.,t  VfrtV  ^  ..    V-  t  ,  ***5"»^«^Ce         ten  you  more  about  txxo 
H  ^^i^SHAliL    which  is  proving  a  wise  investment  with  hundreds  of  pro- 
H  ,ff^^^^®  business  farmers.  Write  for  this  instructive  Free  Book  Today. 

■WALTIRE^OSB^^ 
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Dairymen  of  Ohio 

You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  the  year  1915  a 
prosperous  one.    The  path  of  opportunity 
is  open  to  you.   Ship  your  Cream 
to  the  old,  reliable 

Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 
LIMA 

The  Largest  Cash  Buyers  of  Cream 
in  Ohio. 


Direct  shipping  means  greater  profits,  less  trouble, 
quicker  checks. 


Write  us  for  free  tags  and  seals.  Upon  request 
we  will  also  send  cans  free  for  30  days.  At  the  end 
of  30  days  you  pay  us  the  actual  cost  of  the  cans. 

Let  us  get  together  this  new  year  for  our  mu- 
tual benefit.    Write  for  further  information. 

We  pRy  1  cent  above  Elgin  Market  for  butter 

fat. 
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Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

This  is  just  the  time 
you  should  be  giving 
your  poultry  this 
splendid  tonic.  It 
will  put  them  in  fine 
condition,  make 
your  hens  lay,  en- 
sure fertile  hatch- 
ing eggs  and  strong, 
vigorous  chicks. 
Very  economical— a 
penny's  vv^orth  is 
enough  for  30  fowl 
per  day.  Sold  only 
byreliable  dealers— 
never  sold  by  ped- 
dlers. IH  lbs.  25c  ; 
5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail 
$2.50.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  Far 
West.  Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it, 
sprinkle  it  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks, 
or,  if  kept  in  the  dust 
bath,  the  hens  will 
distribute  it.  Also 
destroysbugs  on  cu- 
cumber, squash  and 
melon  vines,  cab- 
bage worms,  etc., 
slugs  on  rose  bush- 
es, etc.  Comes  in 
handy  sifting -top 
cans.  1  lb. 25c;  3 lbs. 
60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  Far 
West.  I  guarantee  it. 


ril  Put  Your  Stock  in  a  Thriving  Condition- 
Make  tlie  AOing  Ones  Healtliy  and  Expel  tlie 

Worms  —  <='^BERT  HESS  {   Dr-  ff](,%'SrJp„'f 


I  urge  you  to  see  to  it  right  now  that  your  work  horses  are  put 
in  prime  condition  for  spring  and  summer  work,  so  that  when 
the  sun  shines  they  will  be  rid  of  their  old  coat,  full  of  stamina 
and  ready  for  business.  And  don't  overlook  the  spring  pig  crop 
— the  mortgage  lifters.  Start  them  off  free  from  disease— free 
from  worms.  Be  sure,  also,  that  your  milk  cows  are  thoroughly 
conditioned  for  the  long,  heavy  milking  season,  and  that  those 
with  calf  are  vigorous  and  fit.  Remember,  your  stock  have 
been  idle  and  on  dry  feed  for  the  last  few  months— they're 
pretty  liable  to  be  out  of  fix— rough  in  the  hair,  constipated, 
troubled  with  dropsical  swellings  and  stocky  legs,  but  the  most 
common  ailment  of  all,  especially  amonghogs,  is  worms — worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


A  Splendid  Conditioner 


A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 


It  will  tone  up  your  stock,  enrich  their  blood  and  help  to  put 
them  in  shape  for  spring.  Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and 
a  veterinary  scientist,  I  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  espe- 
cially as  a  conditioner.  It  contains  tonics  for  toning  up  the 
general  system,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels,  diuretics 
to  remove  dropsical  swellings  and  vermifuges  that  expel  the 
worms.  By  all  means  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  hogs  now 
— it  will  positively  rid  them  of  worms.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  also. 

0  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  sfocI(  in  a 
tliriving  condition,  malie  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms,  that  I  have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply 
you  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  as  I 
claim — if  it  doesn't  pay  you  and  pay  you  well — return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know — I  save  you  peddler's  salary 
and  wagon  and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices  show:  25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb. 
sack  $5.00;  smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c.  Except  in  Canada,  the  Far 
West  and  the  South. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  direct  to 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 
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Touch 


Typewriter  Touch  by  Actual  Weight 

Now  mark  the  story  this  test  tells.  To  operate  the  average  typewriter  requires  a 
10-ounce  pressure  on  the  keys.  Some  7i,  some  13^.  Mark  that  the  Oliver  writes  at  6i 
ounces — scaled  down  to  50%  lighter.   And  it  wins  its  leadership  in  other  points,  too. 


Here  again  a  service  to  the  world — the 
new  model  Oliver — the  Silent  Seven.  A 
benefaction  to  all  mankind.  Labor  of 
thousands  lightened.  "With  touch  so  sen- 
sitive that  experts  marvel — the  weight  of 
your  finger,  tapped  on  the  key. 

You  Can  Prove  It 

Place  some  small,  flat  object  on  a  key 
of  the  average  typewriter.  Add  enough 
obects  to  make  the  key  write.  Now  per- 
form this  experiment  with  the  Oliver  No. 
7,  set  at  equal  tension.  Then  weigh  the 
two  sets  of  objects.  Your  nearest  druggist 
can  do  so  if  you  have  no  handy  means. 

Others  have  made  this  demonstration. 
The  result  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  con- 
clusive. 


Speed  Test 

Many  are  misled  by 
the  operator's  perform 
ance.  Oliver  capacity 
exceeds  all  human  pace 
And  before  it  leaves  our 
factory  we  run  each 
typewriter  by  mechan 
ical  tester — each  key  at 
a  speed  no  human  hand 
can  reach. 

Yet,  without  once  pil- 
ing the  letters. 

Easy  for  Novice 

Now  all  who  can  touch 
a  key  can  write  at  once. 
Start  the  first  day  your 
Silent  Seven  arrives.  No 
schooling  necessary — no 
skill.  Just  the  normal 
practice  that  comes  as 
you  operate. 


TBc  OLIVET^ 

Tj^peWri-ter  ^o. 


The  Silent  Seven 

This  brilliant  triumph  has  all  our  epoch- 
making  inventions — visible  writing,  visible 
reading,  fewest  keys,  and  Printype  if  de- 
sired. 

To  these  have  been  added  the  cushioned 
keyboard,  anchor-keys  and  automatic  im- 
provements. With  the  new  paper  holder 
no  care  is  needed — your  sheet  cannot 
crumple. 

The  return  of  the  carriage  advances  your 
paper  to  another  line — our  famous  auto- 
matic spacer.  It  prevents  you  writing  on 
the  line  just  written.  Now  the  hardest 
thing  to  do  with  the  Oliver  is  to  make 
mistakes. 

17  Cents  a  Day 

Our  popular  purchase 
plan  applies  to  the  new 
Silent  Seven.  And  we 
give  you  by  careful  esti- 
mate 25%  more  value! 
Yet  we  have  not  in- 
creased the  price  one 
penny. 
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The  Standard  Visihle  Writer 


De  Luxe  Book 
Free 

It  fully  pictures  and 
describes  the  Oliver.  It 
•coaches  you  on  points 
worth  money  if  you 
ever  use  or  own  a  type- 
writer. A  postal  brings 
it  by  return  mail,  free. 
Write  today. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Agency  Iolumbus^ohio 
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